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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


sipaamailinaiatan 
TEITHER the Berlin Treaty nor the English Convention is pro- 
ducing much result. The Austrians have been fighting all 
this week in Bosnia, the Arnauts keep up anarchy in Albania, the 
Greeks are so clearly preparing for war that Hobart Pasha has 
been summoned back to the Turkish Fleet, and Servia, according 
to the Daily News, has called out 40,000 men and accepted a 
Russian subsidy. Batoum is quiet and prosperous, but the 
Armenians are emigrating from Erzeroum, and in Constanti- 
nople rumours of insurrection and massacre are repeated daily. 
The Sultan cannot bring himself to agree to English interference 
in Asia Minor, and the Pashas hate the thought of it, unless Eng- 
land will, by giving them some millions, buy another certainty of 
being betrayed. ‘They say they cannot secure reforms, not even 
honest Judges, unless England will pay for them. The Conven- 
tion therefore falls dead, and the British Ministry begins to 
threaten an occupation of Asia Minor. At least, the Times of 
Wednesday points in an “inspired” manner to that course, 
which would be a possible one if we had another fifty thousand 
soldiers, or if we could use in Asia Minor the Sikhs whom 
we shall want for Afghanistan. 





We should not be surprised if another coup de thédtre were in 
store for the country. Lord Salisbury has been closeted with M. 
Waddington, the Italian Ministry has been explaining about Tunis, 
the Fanfulla makes assertions about Egypt which are denied 
from Paris, but reiterated by the paper, and all the usual 
signs point to plans like these :—The Foreign Office has bought 
some new authority in Egypt; the French Government, though 
irritated and jealous, has agreed to certain terms, including some 
authority, financial apparently, in Tunis; while Italy, which re- 
monstrated, has been promised ‘‘compensation.” Whether the 
plan is mature or whether serious hitches have occurred very re- 
cently is uncertain—and of course the Foreign Office has not yet 
given outside clerks anything important to copy—but no other 
theory will fit the visible facts. The country will, of course, be 
submissive when Jabaster waves his wand, and the annexation of 
Shoa or Timbuctoo would just now delight the Clubs. We would 
only humbly suggest that if we are to do anything in Egypt, the 
Queen should not be made a tributary vassal of the Khedive. It 
is degradation enough for a House that rules England to stand in 
that position towards the Sultan. ; 


The Greek Government has addressed a formal Circular to the 
Powers whose representatives signed the Treaty of Berlin, demand- 
ing their mediation. The Foreign Minister of Athens points out 
that the Porte, in signing the Treaty, pledged itself in principle to 
the cession embodied in Article 24, and that his Government had 
requested the fulfilment of the pledgé. The Porte had, however, 
delayed its reply until it was impossible to understand its 
Procrastination, except as a refusal, and as the ‘‘ King’s Govern- 
ment is unable to remain in a state of inaction,” it requests the 
mediation of the Powers. It seems to be understood that most 
of the Powers, and especially Germany, are willing to press 
the demand upon the Porte, but that England refuses, alleging, 
What is quite true, that the Treaty-makers gave urgent advice 


that the British Government has discovered and secured some com- 
pensation for Greece, which will satisfy Athens, while it will not 
injure the Turks; but meanwhile, Greece is making every pre- 
paration for war that her finances will allow, while Turkey is 
putting her fleet in order. 





The Ameer of Afghanistan has received the Native Agent of 
the Indian Government in a friendly manner, and it is believed 
that Sir Neville Chamberlain’s Mission, with its infantry and 
cavalry escorts, will be allowed to reach Cabul. The Calcutta 
correspondent of the Times mentions, however, two facts which 
those who are anxious about the policy of the Administration in 
Afghanistan will do well to bear in mind. The Mission altogether 
includes 1,000 men, most of them armed ; it will move under the 
sanction of the Ameer, and it is backed by the whole authority of 
the Imperial Government. Nevertheless, it has not been deemed 
safe to trust to the promises of the hill tribes who command the 
Khyber Pass, but that most absurd of expedients, a demand for 
hostages, has been adopted as an additional security. It is no 
security at all, as the tribesmen know perfectly well that we 
shall neither hang, nor maim, nor imprison the innocent men 
they send; butit is intended to be one, and shows that in the 
judgment of the Indian Government the Khyberees are hostile 
to our design. What are they likely to be when they know its 
extent, when they are backed by the Ameer, and when they are 
told that they are fighting for the independence of the Faith ? 


It is announced, by a telegram from Pera, dated the 19th inst., 
and forwarded to the Telegraph, a pro-Turkish journal, that the 
Sultan has finally rejected the Convention with Austria sub- 
mitted by that Power and accepted by his Ministers. He will, 
it is believed, issue only an iradé, a document which, as the 
word implies—an iradé is a written expression of ‘‘ will ’—has 
none of the permanence or contract character of a treaty. If 
this statement is well founded, it is most important, for 
Austria—which has already lost much prestige, through her 
partial failure in Bosnia—cannot retreat from her enter- 
prise. She must go forward, and the movement may end 
at any moment in a declaration of war on Turkey. It is 
stated, by an authoritative witness, that the Austrian statesmen 
are convinced of the complicity of Constantinople in the Bosnian 
resistance, that they have discovered evidence which proves this, 
and that the late remonstrances of Count Zichy have been of the 
most threatening character. We question the complicity either 
of the Porte or the Sultan, but undoubtedly a powerful party in 
the capital sees no hope except in war. 


M. Gambetta is making a kind of Royal progress through the 
South. At Valence he delivered a most striking speech, in which 
he stated that ‘‘ the true way to establish something durable is to 
be of the opinion of France, and not of the opinion of a school ;” 
and at Romans he expounded the programme of his party. It is 
to maintain public credit, which alone enables France to com- 
mence great public works; to remove reactionary officials, until 
France ‘‘no longer suffers under the contradiction of a Govern- 
ment demanded by all except its servants ;” to banish politics 
from the Army, and remove all exemptions ; to purify the Magis- 
tracy, but still leave its members irremovable ; to restore to the 
University, as representative in education of the modern spirit, 
the sole right of granting Degrees; and to compel all priests 
connected with the State to reverence an impartial law. Upon 
this last subject, M. Gambetta entered into imprudent details. 
For some reason which we do not comprehend, all Liberals 
in France grudge to clerical students their immunity from the 
conscription, and even M. Gambetta declares that he would re- 
cognise no ‘yocation” until the highest vocation, that of 
serving the country, had been fulfilled. On the other hand, the 
Catholic Church dislikes seeing its students placed in the Army, 
first, because it is difficult to recall them ; and secondly, because 
the military life diminishes or menaces their personal sanctity. 
The contest is one which it is unwise to provoke, more especially 





rather than orders to the Porte. There isa report afloat, however, 


as any injury to the Army could be prevented by limiting the 
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number of such exemptions. M. Gambetta has been received 
everywhere like a crowned head. 


The German Parliament has accepted Prince Bismarck’s Anti- 
Socialist Bill ‘in principle,” but has referred its details to a 
Committee of twenty-one. This Committee, it is believed, will 
seriously modify its provisions, more especially as regards the 
duration of the law. The Ultramontanes will apparently vote 
with the Liberals for limiting its operation to a short 
period, and between them they possess a clear majority. In the 
debate, as yet, the great argument of the Ministry, and especially 
of the Chancellor, who spoke on Tuesday, has been that the 
Socialists are violent Revolutionists, who intend to subvert 
society by force. Prince Bismarck, indeed, described them as 
‘‘ bandits,” who made life impossible by their terrorism, and 
appeared sincerely to believe that for statesmen to contend against 
them was as needful, and as dangerous a way of risking their lives, 
as entering into a battle. This is the general view of the officials, 
who believe that the life of the Emperor will again be attempted, 
and warn Prince Bismarck to keep within his house. Herr 
Bebel, the leading Socialist, made an effective speech, denying 
any complicity with Hiédel and Nobiling, and asserting that the 
Government once courted the Social Democrats. This was 
angrily denied by Prince Bismarck, but it appears to be true that 
he was attracted by Lassalle, and derived from him his idea of 
universal suffrage. Strong efforts, moreover, are still making to 
convince the Socialist party that the Hohenzollerns think more of 
working-men than of the middle-class, which is no doubt true, as 
it is also true of the Hapsburgs, and of all dynasties which desire 
power rather than prosperity. The main contest over the Bill will 
be as to the right of appeal from the police to an independent 
tribunal. 


The Greenback-Labour party, which has shown such strength 
in Maine, has gained a sort of triumph in Massachusetts. The 
Democratic Convention which met on the 17th inst. in 
Boston contained a heavy majority of members, said to amount 
to two-thirds, opposed to the nomination of General Butler for 
Governor. So strong, however, was the feeling in his favour out- 





. . - 
One banker, M. Zarify, of Constantinople, who had early infor. 
mation of the cession, bought for £40,000. real property ‘ 
saleable for £300,000. = 


The correspondent of the Daily News in Batoum complai 
that the Sultan is very selfish. The troops in this place haye 
not been paid up for four years. They receive only advances of 
pay, and these in paper so depreciated that it will only PUrchage 
half as much as silver, and the officers are too poor to renew their 
uniforms, The distress is most severe, but in the midgt of it ay 
order has arrived, and has been obeyed, to purchase a dozen 
Circassian slaves for the Seraglio, at a price which would Pay the 
regiments for a month. The correspondent considers that the 
story will discredit the Sultan’s Government in Ep 
but he forgets the line which pro-Turkish  enthngiggy 
has taken. It is because the Turk—robbed, unpaid, and despised 
by his own chiefs—still clings to the ascendancy of his caste, thet 
he is regarded in England as so admirable. If he were well ang 
regularly paid, and well treated, and considered a human bej 
the Tories would only look upon him as a soldier, but now he jg 
regarded as a patriot. The Sultan, therefore, in wasting every. 
thing on himself, is only eliciting those virtues in his clan which 
induce Englishmen to expend millions in supporting thei 
authority. 


It is believed in Vienna that Count Beust, the Austrian Ambas. 
sador, will not return to London. ‘That is a loss to the diplo. 
matic circle, but we are not sure that it is a loss to Austria, [f 
we can read aright a very notable career, Count Beust is a mantg 
whom has been granted the faculty of persuasion in a much 
higher degree than any other. Ilis schemes are always accepted, 
but they do not always work. His views are always remembered, 
but the future does not always bear them out. His promises in. 
spire confidence, but are not always those his Government 
would have wished to make. He did not deceive anybody, but 
his conviction did not always tally with the facts. Moreover, he 
had a difficulty in his career which he never quite surmounted, 
Austrian policy is governed in the long-run and in foreign affairs 
by a group of personages whose centre is the Emperor, and whose 
confidence Count Beust never completely possessed. As Pro. 








side, that the Convention, after a brief struggle, nominated him 
unanimously. It is believed that similar tactics will be adopted 
in New York, where the Labour men are still stronger among the 
proletariat. The better Democrats, however, are disgusted, and it 
is still doubtful if the alliance between them and Butler—without 
which the Republicans must win—can be arranged, more espe- 
cially as the Irish, who are Democrats to a man, dislike the new 
party. They are afraid of a revival of Know-nothing feeling, which 
would prohibit the voting of immigrants. The most striking feature 
in the movement is the measure of support it receives from the 
farmers, but it has exercised little effect on public Securities, which, 
if its success had been gravely feared, ought to have fallen. The new 
party has sustained a misfortune in the prominence accorded 
to a man named Kearney, an Irish Californian, who speaks with 
some humour, but in a tone of the most vulgar hostility to the 
well-to-do. It is, however, assisted by the total failure of the 
Silver Bill, which was expected to make money cheap, without 
debasing the currency, but which, as we expected, has broken 
down in working. The Treasury cannot circulate the silver. It 
is paid out, but comes back instantly in payment of duties, the 
metal being cheaper than gold. That exemplification of the old 
law that Government, as the greatest wage-taker, always suffers 
first from debased coinage, seems to have surprised Americans. 


There is a rare muddle in Cyprus. Sir Garnet Wolseley does 
not clearly know whether he serves the Queen or the Sultan, 
and hesitates to take the State lands, and to remedy the admitted 
defects in the administration of justice. The Turkish Judges 
getting no bribes, are striking for more pay, the criminal law is 
badly enforced, and one Cadi has calmly continued to reject 
Christian evidence,—and has not been punished. The Turkish 
Government granted, in view of the cession, all manner of rights 
over forests and other public estates, and the Christians assert 
that the Farmers-General have received payment of taxes in 
advance. Moreover, it is doubtful whether goods imported from 
Turkey ought not to be admitted duty free, as Cyprus in theory 
is Turkish. All this could be remedied in an hour, by admitting 
that Cyprus is English; but the Government hesitates, fearing 
apparently to add strength to the feeling in Constantinople that 
the Sultan is a traitor. As at Batoum, however, so in Cyprus, 
the rise in values consequent on the abolition of direct Turkish 
rule has beenenormous. In Batoum land and houses were tripled 
in value in a week, and in Cyprus the rise has been sevenfold, 














testant, as comparatively plebeian, and as Saxon, they did not 
quite understand him, and he sometimes represented rather 
the official than the actual Government of Austria. He was 
too essentially a Minister rather than a diplomatist, and had 
views of the wise course to be pursued which coloured his repre. 
sentations of the course his master intended to pursue. Austria, 
like England under Lord Beaconsfield, is most constitutional 
when the question on hand is smallest. 


Lord Dufferin made his final speech in Canada on the 5th inst, 
and devoted it to smoothing the path of the future Viceroy. The 
literary and artistic tastes of Lord Lorne, his wide travels, and 
his experience of the House of Commons would make him “ im 
telligently sympathetic with every phase of life in Canada,” while 
in his wife the humblest settler in Canada would find a friend 
It was trae, said Lord Dufferin, with perhaps a trace of seriou 
ness under his banter, that Lord Lorne had one great drawback, 
he was not an Irishman. That was not his fault, and he had 
done the best for himself he could in being born a Celtic High- 
lander; but still he was not Irish, and Irishmen, like Lond 
Palmerston, Lord Monck, and Lord Mayo, made the best 
Governors. Even the French had found that out, and had raised 
Marshal MacMahon to the Presidency. Still the Scotch were 
entitled to their turn, and even those poor English might come 
in by-and-by. The audience seem to have been delighted with 
this humorous fooling, and after all, it has an element of truth, 
Irishmen like Lord Dufferin do make good Governors for 
dependencies, because Colonists demand, before all things, sym 


pathy, which Englishmen either cannot give them, or giving it, 
cannot make the gift appreciable. 
true which assigns to Lord Dufferin—who, it should be remem- 
bered, has a streak in him of the ‘‘ diamond heart,” and cal 
hang if needful—a prominent function in the East. 


We trust that the rumour is 


The Opposition in Canada has completely crushed the Govert- 


ment at the elections, obtaining a majority of seventy. The Ministry 
is expected to resign, and it is believed that a new one, probably 
headed by Sir J. Macdonald, or Dr. Tupper, with strict Protection 
as the first plank in its platform, will come into power. The 
Canadians, who are suffering, like the rest of the world, from “ bad 
times,” are evidently convinced that competition injures them, 
but there are two other reasons for their action. 
duties as heavy as those of the Union, they may obtain free- 


If they put on 
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dhe States, which would be an immense relief to many in- 
And the Ministers want more money, which opinion does 

not permit them to obtain through direct taxation. The effect of 
his cbange will, of course, depend on details, but the failure of 
Britain to teach political economy to the English-speaking 
communities is the most disheartening phenomenon of the present 
day. It looks as if, so long as bread is untaxed, the masses could 


not understand free-trade. 


A correspondent of the Times, who was present at the trial of 
Cornelius Spillane, declares that the Judge was right, and that 
the man’s Wife was killed almost by accident. Spillane was 

with her for drinking, but only struck her what 
an eye-witness declared to be two ‘little tips,” and pushed 
her from him. She fell, and in her condition the fall brought 
on hemorrhage, of which she died. The doctor deposed that 
there were no marks of violence, except a redness on one 
cheek, and the woman herself ascribed her death to the fall. Of 
course, our correspondent, Miss Cobbe, whose sympathy was so 
excited by the case, was dependent, as she stated, on the accuracy 
of the report in the Cork Examiner ; and the writer ‘ who was 
present at the trial,” says nothing of Spillane’s subsequent ex- 
pression of a hope that his wife was dead. Under any view of 
the case, the Judge’s sentence, a week’s imprisonment, was 


strangely lenient. 

Asummary of the Report of the Egyptian Commission of In- 
quiry has been published, and reveals, besides the well-known 
financial imbroglio, extraordinary instances of fiscal oppression. 
No tax, for instance, in Egypt is regulated by law. ‘The superior 
authority asks, the inferior authority demands, and the lowest 
authority takes, just what the Treasury has ordered, and there is 
no appeal. New taxes are imposed at discretion, and are 
occasionally quite absurd. For example, when a bridge is built, 
the charge for it is imposed on the boatmen whose boats 
are impeded by the bridge, not on the passengers whose 
journey is facilitated. All who do not own land pay the tax on 
professions, because, not being landowners, they might take to 
professions, if they liked. Egyptians are not allowed to own scales, 
because they might evade the weighing-tax; while the salt-tax is 
levied according to population, which is never counted, but fixed 
by an order, which is never varied. In Egypt, Old Sarum would 
pay salt-tax on the consumption of 500 houses. Finally, the con- 
scription is enforced on anybody who cannot bribe the Sheik, the 
regulation price for exemption being £80, which an Egyptian 
peasant can no more raise than an English labourer could. These 
taxes are all levied by ‘‘ moral pressure,” says the Inspector- 
General, and the Commission add that moral pressure is 
explained to them by other evidence. It means, in fact, the 
threat of torture. The Commissioners add a fact which we 
recommend to Bondholders in their own words :—“ In 1874 the 
Viceroy invited the natives to subscribe to a non-reimbursable 
loan (Rouynameh) of £5,000,000, the subscribers to receive a 
perpetual annuity at 9 per cent. on their capital. The amount 
subscribed was £3,420,000. One coupon was paid, and that only 
to some subscribers.” 


Mr. Baxter on Thursday addressed his constituents at Mont- 
rose, in a speech remarkable for boldness and vigour. He declared 
that he had never expected to live to see so many millions of 
people liberated from that worst of all Governments, the Porte. 
He praised the Treaty of Berlin, which was framed on the lines 
of Mr. Gladstone’s policy, and had transferred eight millions of 
people from the government of the Turks to the govern- 
ment of eight other States, including Persia as one. 
He believed that the Anglo-Turkish Convention was “a 
mere sop to the Jingoes,” but it was a most dangerous 
arrangement, and if opposed by Russia, might land this country 
in @conseription. Every end that had been attained might have 
been secured without paying ten millions for the glorification of 
Lord Beaconsfield. He believed that the ultimate effect of 
British policy would be the overthrow of the Ottoman Empire. 
The defect of Mr. Baxter's speech, as of every speech made just 
now, was the absence of any light, or any effort to throw light, 
upon the immediate future. It is guidance, and not criticism, 
that opinion now wants. 


: The Government of India has rejected a Factory Bill proposed 
in Bombay for the regulation of the cotton mills. This Bill, 
there can be little doubt, is mainly supported by the desire of 
Manchester to hamper the dangerous competition of the 
native workmen, and the Government was probably un- 








that children under eight are toiling in the mills, and 
that women are working thirteen hours a day for six and a half 
days a week, such a Bill must be urgently required. Neither the 
children nor the women are free agents, both being under the 
power of the heads of households, while, from their immense num- 
bers, the danger of using-up or disgusting individuals is not felt. 
Ten hours should be the longest limit of labour ; Sunday toil 
should be prohibited absolutely, for the sake of rest, and inexor- 
able rules should be made as to the supply of air and of civilised 
drainage. If these things are not done, and the mill hands 
allowed to work themselves to death in crowded rooms, we shall 
have some new epidemic born in these mills as dangerous as 
cholera. The talk about personal freedom is talk merely. If we 
are bound to accept Hindoo ideas about hygiene when opposed 
to those of skilled professionals, we have no moral locus standi in 
India at all. We wonder, when Manchester has digested the 
facts, whether it will give up its opinion that the natives of India 
are incurably indolent people ? 


The really important portion of the inquest on the victims of 
the Thames catastrophe commenced on Monday last, the pre- 
ceding meetings of coroner and jury having been devoted entirely 
to the identification of the dead. ‘The eyidence at present has 
been that of witnesses who were sailors or passengers on board 
the ‘Princess Alice,’ or who were produced by the London 
Steamboat Company. The general drift of their testimony is 
that the accident was caused by a sudden porting of her helm by 
the ‘ Bywell Castle.’ The non-nautical witnesses represent the 
‘Princess Alice’ as keeping to the south shore of the river, and 
having only the green and white lights of the ‘ Bywell Castle’ 
visible on her starboard bow for some time, till just before the 
collision the red or port light also came into view. One 
near Beckton Pier when 


witness, who was on a_ barge 
the accident happened, caused some sensation in court 
when he gave in evidence that he heard the order, 


‘Port, port!’ given on board the ‘ Bywell Castle,’ just be- 
fore she ran into the other vessel. The cross-examination 
of the witnesses who have been called seems to be based on the 
theory that the ‘Princess Alice’ was endeavouring to cross 
under the bows of the ‘ Bywell Castle ’ to the north shore of the 
river, but the concurrence of testimony as to the direction of the 
helm of the former vessel, and as to the appearance of the lights 
on the ‘ Bywell Castle,’ as seen from her, is strong. It came 
out during the inquiry that the helm of the ‘ Princess Alice ’ at the 
time of the collision was in charge of a man who had volunteered 
as a substitute, and had never steered a passenger steamboat 
before, and did not ‘‘know the Thames so well as he ought to 
do.” At the conclusion of his evidence, the coroner remarked, 
with some naiveté, that “the question would arise whether the 
captain was justified in permitting him to steer the ‘ Princess 
Alice’ on the occasion in question.” We shall hear a great deal 
more about the details of the case yet if, as was hinted by one 
of the legal representatives employed, the inquiry is to last 
another month or five weeks. 


Mr. Sclater, the Secretary to the London Zoological Society, 
in a letter written to the Times, makes a suggestion which, if 
successfully acted upon, will greatly reduce the labour and ex- 
pense of African exploration. Hitherto it has been assumed that 
the African elephant could not be employed as a beast of burden, 
on account of its ferocity of nature, and was ‘‘ only good to supply 
ivory, and to afford a mark for the sportsman’s bullet.” No one is 
better qualified by experience to refute this assumption than Mr. 
Sclater, and he points to the African elephants at the “ Zoo,” 
which walk about the gardens loaded like the outside of an 
omnibus in summer, as showing that thia species has as 
tamable and gentle a nature as its Indian cousin. The 
practical suggestion which Mr. Sclater makes is that some 
elephant-catchers, witha few selected elephants, should be brought 
over from India to Zanzibar, ‘‘ the best basis for the exploration 
of the lake region of Africa,” and having a mainland opposite 
where elephants are abundant. Stanley started on his last exploring 
journey with not less than 400 bearers, and all African explorers 
find the greatest diffioulty in their path to be that connected with 
transport. The elephant also would be invaluable in crossing 
swamps and morasses, such as abound in the interior of Africa. 





The latest report current is that the French Minister of 
Finance, M. Léon Say, has resigned. He wishes to convert the 
Five per Cents,, but M. Gambetta holds that the operation will 


injure credit with the peasantry. 
Consols were on Friday 95} to 95}. 4 





Willing to discourage a rising trade. Still, if it is true 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

uaaliisiagi 
THE AMERICAN LABOUR PARTY. 

T is well to study carefully the ideas of this American 


Labour Party, for while they will not “establish Social- 
ism,” or “enthrone the Commune,” or do anything else that 


can be described in Continental phraseology, they will, in all | 


probability, greatly increase the expenditure and diminish the 
credit of the United States. They form, it is evident, a much 
stronger body than was generally supposed. Even American 
observers have underrated the extent and the depth of the 
bitterness with which the poorer classes have watched events 
since 1872, that is, since the outburst of energy and apparent 
prosperity which followed the great war, have seen their 
profits decay, and their wages sink below the English level,— 
they are twenty per cent. below it in Massachusetts,—while all 
prices, except those of breadstuffs, have been rising; while 
taxation has fallen on them like a cloud; while the demand for 
work has declined ; and while, above all, fortunes hitherto un- 
known are made every day, often by peculation. Such 
fortunes are more talked about in the Union than among our- 
selves, the people have an instinct in favour of equality of 
condition, and when Kearney, the Californian mob orator, 
declaims in New York against “rogue Vanderbilt ”—rogue 
only in charging so much for his railway tickets—he elicits a 
very ugly roar. The temper of the wage-receivers was shown 
in the Railway strikes, and of the unskilled city labourers in 
the riots which accompanied them; and we do not feel quite 
so secure of the farmers, or rather yeomanry, as we did. 
We defer on this point to American opinion, if it is at all 
decided, but to us, as outside observers, it seems that the 
farmers in the Union are growing discontented ; that prices 
hit them terribly hard; that mortgages are growing, owing in 
many districts to an exhaustion of the soil, which now wants 
unprocurable quantities of manure ; that the railway charges, 
which are to the corn-growers what freights are to coal- 
owners, excite irrational bitterness; and that a blind craving 
for relief, taking the form of a clamour for cheap money, has 
spread among the distressed. In the West they say the price 
of money “ makes the whole difference between a profit and 
ruin.” And all this suffering is embittered by the feeling— 
natural to a Republic so organised—that the sufferers are 


PE 
bought up. They think that with peculation stopped and 
no profit looked for beyond five per cent.,—half the present, 
normal dividend,—and passengers attracted in masses, cor 
might be sent about at nominal rates,—and this, to the Western 
one-horse farmer seems an ideal state of affairs, They want 
direct and special taxation upon capitalists, and especial} 
upon Bondholders, who, they say, lent at 70 and gp 
and are getting 105, “and are not robbed if they 





get what they lent;” and they want large issues of incon. 
| vertible paper-money, to be issued, we greatly fear, in payment 
| of interest on these Bonds. They want also—this demand ig 
| carefully formulated,—strong Factory Acts limiting the hours of 
| labour, and restricting the toil of women and children, the 
Acts to include some minimum for wages; and they want laws 
| restricting or preventing outside competition. This lag 
| demand is supposed to refer exclusively to the Chinese, ang 
to be only a bait for the working-class in the Pacifig 

| States, but it may prove much more extensive, We 
| have not forgotten the way in which the Know-nothing 
agitation conquered New England with a rush, to die away ina 
few months, and should not be surprised to see the second rea) 
object of that movement, the discouragement of immigration, 
become a loud cry with the Labour party. Finally, there 
is a demand constantly reiterated in some form, but 
| never clearly explained, for “money for the poor at 
| low interest,” which may be, probably is, mere “tall talk.” 
but may also harden itself into serious proposals for estab. 
lishing Monts de Pi¢té, and lending State money on mortgage, 
Now how much of all this is at all likely to be carried out? 
Very little, indeed, we imagine. The Factory Acts will be re. 
sisted by all the forces which at present keep up the banner of 
| Protection, and which have always proved strong enough to 
| divide the working-men. The effort to check immigration will 
fail, as it failed before, through the combined resistance of the 
| Irish, the Germans, and the Western men, who want to see 
| their districts rapidly filled up. The higher Catholic clergy, 
|indeed, if we understand a recent speech of Kearney’s, are 
| already sounding an alarm against the new movement, and 
| encouraging the Irish not to join it. The effort to tax the 
| Bonds will fail, because it can be shown by the simplest arith- 
| metical proofs that the taxpayers gain more by conversion, 
| which is dependent upon credit, than they would gain by 
| taxing bonds to the extent of two shillings in the pound, 
| And the effort to buy up the Railways will also probably fail, 





sovereign, that the States were made for toilers, and that| because it will irritate those great corporations, whos 


privation must therefore be due to human perversity or mis- 
management. The beautiful, yet lamentable, patience of the 
English labourer is wanting to the American yeoman. Our 
readers will hardly comprehend this bitterness, but let them 
remember the last Lancashire Strike, or read up descriptions 
of opinion in England in 1818, when men had grown savage, 
and every strike was a riot, and war expenses had stopped and 
prosperity had not come, and taxes were felt like thefts, and 
grave men talked of the necessity for a “sponge.” If this is 
accurate, as we believe it to be, the “Fall” elections will 
show the Labour-Greenback party in possession of the balance 
of power everywhere, so strong that the politicians will make 
bids for them; so strong that the Democrats, though in 
essence Conservative, may accept an alliance with them; so 
strong that next year, the waverers, believing in their future, 
may join them, and so give them a decided victory. That is 
evidently the opinion of General Butler, a shrewd as well as 
ambitious man, and the only popular leader in America whom 
we should describe as at heart a convinced “ Cesarist,” a 
man who despises the people, while attributing to them all 
rights and claiming from them all power. 

If General Butler is right, what will this party ask, and 
what will it obtain? What it asks is becoming pretty clear. 
The leaders write vaguely, and very often nonsensically, about 
legislation for the poor ; the “ resolutions ” drawn by lawyers and 
professional politicians constantly in their crisp phrases go 
beyond the popular thought, and the “orators” talk un- 
approachable rubbish, rubbish hardly conceivable by sane men, 
but still there are definite ideas perceptible under all that 
scum. The Labour party want large expenditure, to keep 
the people in work and keep up the minimum of wages; and 
they want this with lower taxation, and rigid economy in the 
regular Departments,—that is, of course, they want it out of 
loans to be raised by the principal States. They want either 
the central Government or the State Executives to take over 
the Railways, and run them for the benefit of what we call 
the third-class, and with rates for goods barely sufficient to 


managers can exert such great electoral power, and because 
the people themselves profoundly distrust the honesty of their 
officials. Moreover, the railways, if purchased, must be pur- 
chased at prices which would not admit of low rates, for forcible 
purchase at nominal rates would be resisted by all holders of 
property, perhaps by means stronger than the ballot. But 
it is quite possible that the remainder of the projects 
may, to a certain extent, be carried out; and if they 
are, the injury to the prosperity and credit of the Union 
will be inconceivable. The Democratic party has never 














pay a low interest on the bonds with which they must be 





been sound upon the currency. They supported the Silver 
Bill, and as that measure has entirely failed, they may be ready 
to support an issue of inconvertible paper. If they can obtain 
the full adhesion of the Labour party, they must control the 
Government ; and they will, we greatly fear, be perfectly ready 
to vote for more paper, or possibly, judging from all their past 
history, to use it to pay dividends, They certainly have 
coquetted with repudiation, and the scene of Tuesday in 
Boston, where the party, in spite of its own opinion, nominated 
General Butler for Governor, rather than alienate his followers, 
is ominous of the future. They may not repudiate, we think 
will not, but they may go very far in issuing paper, which an 
immense number of their followers believe to be the equivalent 
of gold, and also to be “the money in which the Debt was 
lent.” Nor can we see any hope of their abstaining from vast 
expenditure. If the Democrats win by the aid of the Labour 
party, they must do something for them, especially in the 
cities, and the easiest thing to do is to provide work and 
wages. This, in fact, is what Tweed did for his supporters, 
though his object was money rather than power. Of course 
this process of corruption could not last long, but it 
could last till the States and Municipalities had raised 
their taxation, as New York has raised it, to extreme limits, 
and had borrowed much more than they can properly afford. 
It is this necessity of “doing something” for the masses, who 
can be benefited only by what they do for themselves, which 
is the evil consequence of the development of such a party a8 
the one now formed, which avowedly has for object the im- 
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provement of its own condition only, yet has carried a State 
jike Maine, a State of farmers and fishermen, and has dictated 
apominee to the Democratic party of Massachusetts. It is 
not probable that General Butler will be elected, because 
discontented Democrats have the privilege of abstention, and the 
Republican candidate may be elected through the absence of 
his foes, but the coercion employed demonstrates both the 


ynscrupulousness of the new party and its power. 





WILL SHERE ALI FIGHT, OR YIELD? 


HAT is a question which greatly interests English Taxpayers, 

for the answer may make the difference to them of 3d. in 

the Income-tax for five years at least. The Ministry have de- 
gided, we believe, without the smallest consultation with the 
country, that they will invite Shere Ali, the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, to enter into a strictly subordinate alliance with 
the Indian Government, and to guard his whole territory 
inst Russia on behalf of British interests. If he accepts 

the invitation, nothing further will be done beyond signing 
another Treaty, and appointing Residents to carry it out; 
but if he refuses, Afghanistan will be invaded from two 
sides, Shere Ali will be deposed, and his dominions 
will be added to the Indian Empire. Another Chief Commis- 
sionership will be formed, the Hindoo Koosh will become the 
boundary of India, and ten thousand Europeans will be can- 
toned in the new province. As Afghans can fight, and as the 
Passes must be securely held, the invasion will require an army 
of 20,000 men, with 15,000 in reserve—some demi-official 
authorities double these figures—and will therefore involve a 
war of the second, if not of the first class, a war with indefinite 
possibilities, as the Russians may stir, or the Persians may 
come to the assistance of the third Mussulman Prince. The 
Ministry, however, believe that the expense of this operation 
may be avoided, for Shere Ali, once confronted with Sir Neville 
Chamberlain, is sure, they think, to yield all the demands he will 
be ordered to present. The Indian Government, they argue, 
can offer Shere Ali very great advantages. They can guarantee 
his possessions and his dynasty, through any son whom he 
may please in open Durbar to select. That will be a grand 
protection to him against his Sirdars and against his son 
Yakoob, whom he both hates and fears; and against the 
Russians, who otherwise might treat him as they have 
treated the Khans of Central Asia, heirs some of them of 
monarchies older than his own. The lineal heir of Jenghiz, 
for example, lives, as Shere Ali knows, in the Russian Court. 
Protection against such masters will be invaluable to him, as 
will also rifles, English officers for his army, and perhaps a 
moderate subsidy. He may even acquire new provinces, for 
the northern districts are hardly his, and Herat is always 
revolting or submitting to an insurgent Sirdar. The shadow 
of the Empire will fall chilly on all turbulent soldiers, and 
Shere Ali dependent, but safe, will hear reason, and give 
way. He gives up little but independence, for his 
sovereign right of oppression within his own dominions will 
be most strictly preserved. On the other hand, he will 
be convinced that if he does not yield, the Army of India will 
march, and he and his dynasty will be swept away. It never 
Was as strong, as he knows, as that of Runjeet Singh, who could 
put sixty thousand men into the field, and that disappeared in 
three months,—with 2,000 Afghans, too, fighting in its ranks. 
Shere Ali, of all men, will feel that British power is irre- 
sistible, and that his alternatives are submission or extinction. 
If these are their views, we are unable to agree with her 
Majesty's Ministers, Apart altogether from a very strong 
belief that the proposed extension of frontier is unwise, and 
without advancing the argument that, the war will be hope- 
lessly immoral, as immoral as a German war against France 
because France may one day grow strong, we doubt whether 
Shere Ali will see the Ministerial arguments in the light in 
Which their supporters at home affect to see them. The man 
himself is a most exceptional being, able, determined, and 
energetic, with a history of blood and success behind 
him, master in his own dominions, and proud to excess 
alike of his great father and himself; but there is 
a streak in his character of insane gloom, such as the 
sacred chronicler ascribes to Saul. It is not hypochondriac 
gloom, however, but the gloom of a man who can wake out of 
It to a burst of furious, bloodthirsty energy, such as his Sirdars 
and his children have acutely learned to dread. He is much 
more likely, therefore, to reason something in this wise :—“I 
Was right, then, and these English did mean mischief, though 
they swore they did not, when they occupied Quetta, the 











garden-gate of my house, They want my kingdom, to get 
soldiers from. They took Runjeet’s inheritance, and made an 
army of his people, and so were saved when the Sepoys rose, and 
now they want my people, too. Yes, that is the reason, for 
they are rich, and do not want my lands, but they are so worn 
out that they are sending Sepoys home to guard their Queen. 
Protect me? Why should they care for me enough for that ? 
Guarantee me? Iam Shere Ali, whose enemies are all dead ! 
What is the worth of their guarantee? They guaranteed 
Shah Soojah, and he died in exile ; and they kept the Kohinoor, 
that Runjeet stole from their poor protégé. They will 
secure my succession? Yes, that some daughter-in-law may 
drug my coffee. Those Russians will never come here, and 
if they do, I can make myself the Lord Sahib’s vassal then. 
They are not at the foot of the Hindoo Koosh yet, nor 
have they got Herat, while the English have got my patrimony, 
Peshawur. Money, for me? I have not got the seven crores 
I talked about in Durbar, thinking that my Sirdars would 
accept seven as the lucky number; but I have a treasure, and 
can do without their silver. These English are slinking 
in, as usual, to govern me, and make me like those 
wretched Hindoo Princes, and intrigue with my followers, 
and then grind me slowly to powder. They are the 
craftiest of all men, as well as the strongest. And I, Shere 
Ali, the Afghan, to whom the Khalif writes, am to be pro- 
claimed all over Asia, in Teheran, and Stamboul, and Delhi, a 
faithless Mussulman, a vassal of the Giaour, who has surren- 
dered the independence of the last Mahommedan free State 
in this region. I will fight sooner, and have at least the 
luxury of slaying. But then, can I fight? Those moun- 
tain men will defend the Passes, if I call on them in the 
name of Islam; and I have forty thousand good men, before 
whom the Sepoys would be chaff. Why, we conquered Delhi! 
There are the White gunners, to be sure, who are terrible ; 
but they were here before, and they went back again. Would 
they have gone back, if they could have stayed? My father 
was these men’s prisoner, and played chess with the Lord 
Sahib’s sister, yet he died an independent king. Shall I refuse to 
see Chamberlain? No; God is great, and time brings all things, 
and I will hear what he says, and watch him ; and then—then, if 
they are asking such things as I hear, I will fight ; I can but 
make peace at last, and who knows what Allah may do for 
Islam? Those children of Timour had lived South too long, 
and were half Hindoos. I shall not be beaten so easily.” 

These, we say, are thoughts at least as likely to arise in the 
fierce chief’s mind, and they are not the most dangerous 
thoughts of all. They contain reasons of a kind, and he may 
act without reason. Beneath all the cunning and duplicity 
and submissiveness of the Asiatic, there is a trace of very lofty 
chivalry, of ultimate persuasion that if the need arises, 
it is a duty to die without counting heads. Nothing is 
more remarkable in the whole Native history of India 
than the utter recklessness with which an astute, long-headed 
insurgent would sometimes pit himself against irresistible 
force. A mere chief would suddenly defy Aurungzebe, just 
as a mere landowner would defy the King of Oude, or as a 
Jaghiredar, about as important as Lord Derby, will to this 
hour hurl himself against a Sovereign protected by the British 
Empire. It is our fashion to ascribe such foolhardiness to 
ignorance, but the chiefs know the odds quite well, and fight 
because in their own judgment fighting is indispensable. In 
1858, just when the Mutiny died away, the garrison of 
Chittagong, at the extremity of the Bengal Presidency, 
isolated, without artillery and without a hope, revolted, 
and marched 700 miles through an utterly hostile country, 
until they met their doom. “It was upon them,” they said, to 
revolt, and they revolted. An overmastering impulse of this 
kind may seize Shere Ali, will seize him if his pride or his 
religious honour is touched, and then arguments will be as 
much thrown away as promises, and we shall have a valueless 
Bosnia to subdue, with a loftier Alps behind our invading 
armies. 

We do not say that we cannot do it. With a conscription, 
England could conquer Asia; and we do not forget how the 
“ Army of Vengeance ” marched through the revolted kingdom, 
leaving behind it, we fear, memories which will not smooth 
our advance in December next. India is strong enough to sub- 
jugate Afghanistan,—of that there is no doubt. But we 
earnestly deprecate the dangerous idea that we shall not be 
obliged to conquer it—it may be while we have other work on 
our hands, for Lord Beaconsfield knows that the last Trans- 
parency is growing dim, and the audience unenthusiastic— 
and the still more dangerous idea that it will be a 
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military promenade. The Hillmen, with the Afghan |“ Their attitude toward the Houses must always be that 
cuirassiers among age 3 = _— a campaign, to begin | deference, their language that of respect, if not of subm; oe 
with, which, as Sir arles Napier found, will occupy | Still more must their attitude and langu 
ten thousand men. We cannot enter Afghanistan aon Sovereign be the same in principle, and _ ‘Sorel 
twenty thousand more, for we shall have Jellalabad and| form.” The place which the Sovereign holds in the = 
Cabul and Ghuznee and Candahar to take, under a resistance | Constitution is thus described by Mr. Gladstone — Be i 
which may resemble that of Serajevo. We shall have to| entitled, on all subjects coming before the Ministry to know. 
occupy by force scores of forts, to defeat an Afghan army in | ledge and opportunities of discussion, unlimited Ate : 
the plain, = to follow retreating Sirdars, who desolate the | iron necessities of business. Though decisions must ultimate} 
country as they retreat, towards ranges of which we know | conform to the sense of those who are to be responsi 
scarcely even the names. Every man’s hand will be against} them, yet their business is to inform and a or 
us, and every man is a Mussulman, accustomed to weapons, | Sovereign, not to overrule him. Were it possible for }j 
bred in pure air, and full of the conviction that on earth | within the limits of human time and strength, to enter active} 
there is no warrior like himself. That we can conquer them, | into all public transactions, he would be fully entitled todo 
if we use Europeans enough, is true, for the Afghan is not an|so. What is actually submitted is supposed to be the most 
Englishman ; and civilisation has armed itself in a panoply of | fruitful and important part, the cream of affairs. In the dig. 
science, against which patriotism and self-devotion, and even | cussion of them, the monarch has more than one advan 
religious fanaticism, fall dull and dead. The monks of the| over his advisers. He is permanent, they are fugitive: hs 
Thebaid who faced the Legionaries could not have stood ten | speaks from the vantage-ground of a station unapproachabl 
minutes before a rocket battery. But successful war on the large | higher; he takes a calm and leisurely survey, while they ~4 
scale in a country like Afghanistan, a war avowedly intended | worried with the preparatory stages, and their force ig often 
to end in the subjugation of a people, costs lives and treasure in impaired by the pressure of countless detail. He may by 
heaps ; = if we have the treasure, we have not the lives to | therefore, a weighty factor in all deliberations of State, 
spare. The Government is straining its prepared resources— | Every discovery of a blot that the studies of the Soverej in 
we do not say its ultimate resources—with every new project, | the j Mane of business enable him to make strengthens is 
and while facing Russia, and coercing Turkey, and garrisoning | hands and enhances his authority.” 
Cyprus, and claiming ascendancy in Egypt, and threatening to} It follows from this that the distinction between the 
occupy Asia Minor—vide Times of Wednesday—is light- | Sovereign and the Crown is a vital distinction. The prep 
heartedly pledging itself to commence a war of conquest at the | tives of the Crown are “entrusted to men who must be pre 
back of the Asiatic world. The spendthrift whois purchasing | pared to answer for the use they make of them,” Th 
all around delightedly plunges into law. Sovereign, resting within this fence of responsible Ministerial 
agency, possesses real and very large means of influencing the 
MR, GLADSTONE ON CABINET GOVERNMENT. | put he wields none of them himeell, In the face oft 
N a contribution of extraordinary interest in the North-| country, the Sovereign and the Ministers are an absolute unity, 
American Review, Mr. Gladstone has recorded his experience | The one may concede to the other, but the limit of cone. 
of Cabinet Government. He has given his papera fancifuland | sions by the Sovereign is at the point where he become 
inappropriate title, because “ Kin beyond Sea” suggests a much | willing to try the experiment of changing his government: 
fuller exposition than Mr. Gladstone has attempted either of | and the limit of concession by the Ministers is at the point 
the resemblances or of the contrasts between the Constitution | where they become unwilling to bear what in all circumstances 
of England and the Constitution of the United States; and he|they must bear while they remain Ministers, the m- 
has prefaced it with some remarks on a totally different sub- | divided responsibility of all that is done in the Crown’s name,’ 
ject, which on every ground would have been better omitted. | Yet the Cabinet, which thus forms with the Sovereign an 
But neither of these deductions affects the historical importance | absolute unity in the face of the country, “ lives and acts 
of the article. It is an account of the most distinctive element in | simply by understanding, without a single line of written law 
the actual government of this country, by a man who has played | or constitution to determine its relations to the monarch, or 
a more important part in that Government than any Minister | to the Parliament, or to the nation; or the relations of its 
since Sir Robert Peel,—and from this point of view, its value| members to one another, or to their head. It sits im the 
as a record at first-hand is extreme. It is not that there is| closest secrecy. There is no record of its proceedings, nor is 
much that is new in it. In almost all its main particulars,| there any one to hear them, except upon the very mm 
; vox been —- by the we on ~ Cabinet in Mr. | occasions when some important functionary, for the most part 
agehot’s * English Constitution.” But Mr. Bagehot, though | military or legal, is introduced, pro hdc vice, for the pu 
he was the first writer who described the actual working of of ph to Ta information.” “ 
the machine, could only describe it as an outsider. The| The working of this anomalous machine is guided by 
interest of his account is derived from the acuteness and close | functionary whose own position is not less anomalous. The 
observation which enabled him to supply the omission which | Prime Minister, departmentally, “is no more than the fit 
had rendered all previous descriptions of the Constitution little | named of five persons, by whom jointly the powers of the 
better than academical exercises. Mr. Gladstone, on the other | Lord Treasurership are taken to be exercised ; he is not their 
hand, speaks from the inside. He has himself been a member | master, or otherwise than by mere priority, their head ; and 
of Cabinets and a leader of Cabinets, and consequently, where | he has no special function or prerogative, under the formal 
Mr. Bagehot could but give a true hypothesis as to the deter- | constitution of the office. He has no official rank, except thatof 
mining element in the Constitution, Mr. Gladstone supplies | a Privy Councillor. Eight members of the Cabinet, including 
wens Po = experience bod prey nd i even by itself, | five Secretaries of State, and several other members of - 
would be sufficient to establish that hypothesis. | Government, take official precedence of him. His rights am 
The English Government is pti nari A described as | duties as head of the ‘Administration are nowhere soontibl 
composed of King, Lords, and Commons. Such a description | He is almost, if not, altogether, unknown to the Statute Law.” 
is totally worthless, because it does not take into account that |The account of the relations between the Prime Minister 
Fourth Power upon which “ is concentrated the whole strain of | and the Cabinet is perhaps the most interesting part of Mr. 
— pita pel os ae . no from day - day the | Gladstone’s article. No Minister probably has exercised or 
rue centre of gravity for the working system of the State.” | influence over his colleagues than he has done, and what be 
The persons who yes wed this Fourth Power are inseparably | says on this point ta be taken as "representing the 
identified with one or other House of Parliament. The ex- | high-water mark of a Prime Minister’s ascendancy, the level at 
ceptions to this rule are exceedingly and increasingly rare, | which every Prime Minister aims, and which every Prime 
atic mma gs himself, who more than thirty years ago was | Minister attains in proportion as he is adequate to his part. 
ty of State for seven months without a seat in the | Yet power, properly so called, over his colleagues the Prime 
House of Commons, being ‘‘ by much the most notable instance | Minister has none. “On the rare occasions when a Cabinet 
for the last fifty years.” Upon this Fourth Power, thus | determines its course by the votes of its members, his vote 
placed, “it devolves to provide that the Houses of Parliament | counts only as one of them.” But they owe their place ” 
shall loyally counsel and serve the Crown, and that the Crown | the Cabinet to him, and “ in a perfectly organised Administra 
shall act strictly in accordance with its obligations to the | tion, nothing of great importance is matured, or would even be 
nation.” Ministers are charged in the last resort with the | projected in any department without his personal cognisance. 
regulation of the relations between the Crown and Parliament, | More than this, “any weighty business would commonly go to 
without having any authority to coerce or censure either. him, before being submitted to the Cabinet.” It is easy t see 
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ater ae the enjoyment of these rights must confer, upon 


Minister able and determined to use them. The Prime 
Minister, again, is the intermediary between the Sovereign and 
the Cabinet ; but he is bound, when reporting the proceedings 
of the Cabinet to the Sovereign, as in all his other audiences, 
not to counterwork or divide it, and not to undermine the 
position of any of his colleagues in the Royal favour. If he 
has aims in view which are not shared by his colleagues, his 
business is to advise their dismissal ; he must not pursue those 
aims in his audiences of the Sovereign, while the Ministers 
gho do not share them are still in office. “As the Cabinet 
stands between the Sovereign and Parliament, and is bound 
to be loyal to both, so he stands between his colleagues and 
the Sovereign, and is bound to be loyal to both.” So, too, he 
must not override his colleagues in their own Departments. 
He must at times, of course, exert a potential influence in deter- 
mining the action of a Department, but his intervention with 
its head must not go beyond influence. If that is not sufficient 
for his purpose, he must either forego it, or advise the Sovereign 
to dismiss the particular Minister who stands in the way. Mr. 
Gladstone has a right to say that this “slight record” tells 
more than, “ except in the school of British practice, is to be 
Jearned of a machine so subtly balanced, that it seems as though 
it were moved by something as delicate and slight as the 
mainspring of a watch,” 


TORIES AND LIBERALS ON THE KIRK. 


MORE indecent spectacle of mingled anger and terror 
than is presented by the first article of Blackwood this 
month has seldom been seen. Presbyterianism—above all, 
Scottish Presbyterianism—has usually been a toughly self-re- 
liant system, not very much afraid of inquiry on the one hand, 
and not too grateful for the interposition and protection of by- 
standers on the other. No one who knows the membership of 
the Established Church in Scotland can doubt that it has its 
share of this strong fibre, as well as its sister communities. 
Yet no sooner has the Liberal party in Scotland committed 
iteelf—not by any means to Disestablishment—but to thorough 
inquiry how the present anomalous position of all the sections 
of the Kirk can be rectified, than an outcry is raised as if all 
was over. “The whole questions,” say Mr. Gladstone and 
Lord Hartington, “of Establishment, or Disestablishment, 
must be left to the deliberate judgment and wish of the 
Scottish people themselves.” Straightway from the Tory 
organ, assuming to speak for the Church of Scotland, comes 
an ejaculation like that of Guido,— 
“ Who are these yon have let descend my stair? 
Is it ‘ Open,’ th3yzdare bid you? Treachery! 
Abate,—Cardinal,"—Christ,—Maria,—God! . . 
Pompilia, will you let them murder me ?” 

Of course, this state of mind is incoherent, as well as inde- 
corous. The elaborate delineation of Mr. Gladstone is char- 
acterised by a singular want of perceptiveness, in a region now 
familiar enough to intelligent observers of every school. 
Nothing but blind anger or blinder fear can account for the 
profound view of his “ underlying” character as a statesman, 
that “educated at Eton and at Oxford, the late leader of the 
Liberals is yet something of a tradesman at heart.” And not 
even these can excuse th amazing statement which follows, 
also italicised so as to catch the eye of that populace to whose 
views Mr, Gladstone at present notoriously truckles, “ Numbers 
are his test of excellence, the casual opinion of the majority 
his best sign of wisdom!” It is difficult to see any attempt at 
truth in this sort of writing, and in most of the other state- 
ments made there is a very remote relation to it attained. 

There is not an institution in the country, we honestly 
believe, that is dear to him for any other than 
utilitarian purposes.”- It would be much nearer the 
fact to say that the institutions dearest to Mr. Glad- 
stone—say, for example, the Church of England—are 
valued by him and are dear to him for other than utilitarian 
purposes to an extent absolutely unprecedented among our 
Public men, living or dead. But indeed the statement is flatly 
contradicted on the same page, in order to make another accu- 
fation equally one-sided. Mr. Gladstone, it is said, “ has cared 
or Universities and Churches,” not as natural growths, “ but 
only as they seemed, to his own narrow judgment, good or 

; In other words, according as he judged them to teach 

the Truth, or not.” And this is the man for whom the judg- 
ment of the majority is the test of excellence, and to whom 
nothing is dear except for utilitarian purposes! In the very 


e and indefinite predominance in the deliberations of | next sentence indeed we are told that he has always gone pas- 


sionately with minorities, and has been the admiration of en- 
thusiasts, rather than of the prudent and utilitarian many. 
“Tt is this sort of talk about ‘the truth’ which 
has made him the idol at once of the High-Church 
bigot and the Dissenting dogmatist, and even of the 
omniscient Positivist.” It does not seem to be suggested 
that these three parties coincide in their view of what truth 
is, or that Mr. Gladstone, with his immense respect for majori- 
ties, has managed to agree with them all. The fact is, the 
writer is thinking not of these, but of another minority, the 
Presbyterians of Scotland, from whom Mr. Gladstone also 
differs and has always differed, but whose admiration he has 
gained by his lifelong conviction that such a thing as truth 
exists, combined with a profound respect for modes of seeking 
it which differ from his own, Nor do we see that the analyst 
is much more in earnest in the only other assertion he throws 
out,—that Mr, Gladstone is “singularly destitute of historic 
insight or imagination.” Mr. Gladstone’s historic imagination, 
like that of Burke, is a mighty though often a turbid flood, 
and its volume and pressure are doing much to stir the stag- 
nant faculty in the minds of his countrymen. But his 
historic insight into Scottish matters is precisely the thing 
which Blackwood dreads, and which that side of politics 
has much reason to dread. Thirty years ago, he offended the 
dignitaries of his own old communion, the Scottish Episcopal, 
by recommending them never to look forward to re-establish- 
ment, but rather to deal with the Presbyterian majority on 














equal terms of persuasion and conciliation. Ever since, alike 
in office and out of it, his dealings with that majority, and his 
utterances on the subject in Parliament, have been char- 
acterised by a detailed knowledge of their traditions, and a 
respectful sympathy with their feelings, which smaller states- 
men, even when born beyond the Tweed, have been unable to 
understand, And indeed this has been the case down to the 
present moment, and on the question now raised. J//ine ille 
lacryme. Had Mr. Gladstone pronounced for Disestablish- 
ment in Scotland, the line for Blackwood and its supporters 
would have been simple. But he has not done so, and the 
Liberal party have not done so. No statesman knows so well 
as he that such a measure is only possible at the instance ef 
Scotland itself, and that the pressure there for simple Dis- 
establishment must have time to be met by proposals or ex- 
periments of conciliation, before it can be accepted as the mind 
of a country which always insists upon knowing its own 
mind. But the truth is, Mr. Gladstone on this particular 
matter has been temperate and conciliatory throughout, 
and it is the Tory magazine which has lost its head, 
and would have the Church of Scotland throw away its 
cards. 

Still less justifiable is the protest against Lord Hartington 
and the party generally. It seems admitted that the words in 
which he has alluded to this matter have been studiously 
moderate, and that he has taken it up as a peculiar and 
separate question, to be dealt with on separate and Scottish 
grounds. The only suggestion made is that he should not 
have taken it up at all, and that to do so was gratuitous. But 
that is great nonsense. If it were simply an expression of 
vexation that in this matter the Liberals have forestalled the 
Conservatives, it would be intelligible ; for sooner or later the 
Conservatives must have taken it up, and they would have 
attempted to repair their fatal blunder in 1874. (That 
blunder was not,as Blackwood, with all the unteachableness of 
its party, still insists, abolishing Patronage ; it was the refusal 
to recognise or consult the Anti-Patronage Presbyterians.) 
But on the Liberal side, the case is enormously stronger. In 
truth, the question of doing justice to Scotland in Church 
matters has been to the Liberal party a succession and an in- 
heritance ; it has descended upon us, instead of our going out 
of our way to seek it. Forty years ago and more, the pressure 
of Voluntaryism in Scotland upon the Liberal party was 
tremendously strong. The events of 1843 brought in 
new elements of an intense nationalism and concentration, 
which, to the surprise of most men, held themselves aloof 
from active politics for a while, but which all intelligent 
Scotchmen have for twenty years known to be accumulating 
for an explosion. Of all men in the world, Lord 
Hartington is least to be blamed for the form in which it has 
at last come upon him. Lord John Russell’s motion in 1848, 
and Mr. Baxter’s in 1874, were both motions for inquiry, and 
both were refused by Conservatives. Since the last refusal, 
what was formerly a pressure upon the Liberals for inquiry has 
been changed in Scotland into a pressure for disestablishment. 
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We do not congratulate Lord Hartington or the Liberals 
upon the change, but neither are responsible for it. The 
elements of it were present all along, and they were thoroughly 
Scottish. The article we criticise closes with an unwise attempt 
to make it appear that it is the English Liberation Society 
which has created this demand in Scotland,—a quite desperate 
idea to suggest to any one who has lived across the Border. We 
have before us the documents of large and powerful 
“ Scottish” Disestablishment Associations, which appear to 
have sprung into existence mainly because their promoters, 
the members of the Free Church, decline to go in for 
universal disestablishment on theoretical grounds, and refuse 
to complicate their national question with that of the 
Church of England. Some of the same Church, like Sir 
Henry Moncreiff, seem to hold that though the exclusive con- 
nection between the State and the part of the Kirk now estab- 
lished must “ take end,” there may be a reconstruction, or some- 
thing like re-establishment, of the whole by the State. But 
while the great pressure on the part of the Scottish Noncon- 
formists is now for simple disestablishment, we must remember 
that this is a new form of old forces which, in that country, 
have been very familiar to Liberalism. And while Lord 
Hartington's way of waving off Disestablishment, by referring 
it to the more deliberate judgment of the people themselves, 
was unquestionably the wise and cautious course to take, he 
had no right, as the newly accepted chief of the Liberal party 
— it would have been political suicide to do it—to waive aside 
the whole question of the Scottish Kirk. It is hopeless to 
contend, as this article seems to do, that elements of national 
life which have been historically connected in Scotland with 
Liberalism, but which have in them so much that is intensely 
conservative (there never has been such a magnificent illustra- 
tion of the Parochial system as the Free Church construction and 
expansion in and after 1843), should be simply not recognised. 
If the line thus indicated is to be the line of Scotch Toryism, 
so much the better. No fuller justification of both Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Hartington could be desired. But it would be 
an immense mistake for the Church of Scotland, or for any 
part of it—even that which sympathises with Conservatism— 
to take the same course. The policy which, in the person of 
Mr. Malcolm of Poltalloch, has just been condemned in Argyle- 
shire,—that there must be “no interference with the existing 
state of Church matters in Scotland,”—is a policy of despair. 
It is unfortunate that while from the one side the Liberal 
majority in Scotland are pressed with magnificent promises of 
self-reliant Church organisation, consolidation, and expansion, 
the only voices that come from the other side have in them so 
little hopefulness of suggestion, and so much unreasoning 
outcry. 





AUTONOMY. 

HE politicians of to-day, and especially the publicists of 
to-day, are beginning to use this word in a very special 

and restricted sense—to express by it an imperfect mode of 
federation which has, of late years, come greatly into favour. 
It no longer signifies self-government, but the self-government 
in domestic affairs of a State which in all foreign affairs is 
subject to a larger and more powerful Empire. The device is 
an extremely curious one, and it is more than probable that in 
a day like this, when respect for individualism and respect for 
aggregation are alike growing, and when men who, neverthe- 
less, desire large armies, think that even a rural commune 
should, in certain respects, be independent, it will be very 
largely tried. Federation proper can only be established 
among communities with a great respect for written 
law, and has never been quite successful in modern 
times, except in Switzerland, and perhaps English America. 
It has, on the whole, failed in Spanish America, and in 
Germany rather weakens than strengthens the Adminis- 
tration, without producing visible results in a vigorous local 
life. Federal Monarchy, in its true sense, has not been tried 
since the liberties of the Spanish Provinces were extinguished ; 


the three States of South Africa, the six States of Ansan, 
New Zealand, Bermuda, and the Isle of Man, are al] rf 
examples of autonomy. Their people legislate as they pl ect 
subject to a constitutional deference to the Empire fa Fe 
| of which are unwritten, and to a demand for perfect selfon 
| tion on the subject of foreign affairs. All their own money j 
'spent on themselves. They regulate their own taxation 
They make their own laws. They elect their own adminisim 
And they levy, pay, and control, if they please, with 





| tors. 
| the hearty consent of the Empire, their own military forces, 
There could be no better illustration of the idea of autonom: 
carried straight out to its ultimate result without bre oa 
Imperial rules, than the position of the Dominion or New 
Zealand. So large is the experiment in Canada, and go 
| is its success, that if there were not much experience on the 
other side, it would, we believe, heavily influence the Opinion 
of the world, and perhaps produce great changes in political 
geography. We could imagine conditions under which the 
Scandinavian Kingdoms, Holland, Sicily, and perhaps 
Hellenic “ Dominion,” would be very anxious to be receive 
as British “* Colonies,” and the cry of “ liberty as in Australia” 
which, strange to say, was raised by the diplomatists who drey 
the Treaty of San Stefano, might have most serious force and 
meaning. A Canadian is as free as an Englishman, is far Jeg 
taxed for defence, and yet is able to feel quite as keen g 
patriotism. He has all or very nearly all the advantages of 
independence, while enduring only a portion of its direct 
burden. Life, as far as politics are concerned, is with him ag 


| happy, as vivid, and as full of complex interests as if he were 


an Englishman or a German. And yet, as regards Imperial 
policy, its aims, or its methods, or its resources, he has in a} 

point of view no voice whatever, less than an English labourer 
who can abstain from taxable commodities. The example of the 
Dominion, however, whether fortunately or unfortunately for 
mankind, is not quite unanswerable. Autonomy did not work 
at all in Ireland, and was abrogated. It broke down in 
America under the first strain, and England lost her free, self- 
governing Colonies as completely as Spain lost her strictly. 
governed dependencies, the instance, moreover, revealing the 
truth that autonomy does not of itself generate affection. The 
United States at first were as hostile to England as Spanish 
Mexicans to Spain. Nor can the experiment as applied in the 
East be said to be in any great degree successful. With 
one exception, the autonomous States of Turkey have 
been dangerous possessions, Egypt, no doubt, has heen 
loyal, and has helped the Sultans ; but Roumania and Servia 
have, as autonomous States, been far more ‘hostile, instead of 
far more friendly, than independent Greece. Having no other 
foreign policy, they have made one out of their hostility to the 
central Power, and there is every reason to believe that 
Roumelia will follow their example. None of the advantages 
to the Empire expected from the arrangement have been 
obtained, not even apparent support or frontier safety, while 
the advantages to the States are very doubtful. They have 
bred few statesmen, and those few are tricky. They have not 
advanced faster than independent States carved from the same 
dominion, while they have shown a singular absence of originat- 
ing power. It is very doubtful, indeed, whether Roumania and 
Servia have not positively suffered from the necessity of arrang- 
ing all political life with the first object of securing allies against 
the Turk, whether better men would not have risen to the 
lead, if the favour of St. Petersburg had not been so clearly 
indispensable. No doubt the war showed that politicians im 
Roumania had lowered national life less than was supposed, but 
they have done little to raise it, or in any way to elevate the 
provincial ideal; while, owing in part to the necessity © 
securing aid, they have stifled to a considerable degree 
vigorous local life. States cannot be said to have succeeded 
which have produced so few men, nor could Roumania be cot 
pared for one moment with the far poorer Piedmont. Bulgaria, 
if tolerably fortunate, will be found, we suspect, to advance 
faster than Servia, while the independence claimed by Monte- 





and fusion requires, when many nationalities combine, very 
unusual conditions. ‘“ Autonomy” offers a solution of many 
perplexities, especially of this one,—the reluctance to rule by 
the sword peoples who cannot be let go; and has in this | 
century been largely tried, with results of very varied | 
kinds, but definite enough to yield something like a 
law. The greatest experiment of course, in this, as in | 
almost every other political direction, is the British Empire. | 
At least twelve autonomous States—States, that is, possessing 
full control of their own affairs, but no control over foreign | 
politics—exist within this structure. The Canadian Dominion, 


negro has made the peculiar and heroic character of its 
people. 

The whole of the facts seem to suggest the general principles 
which should guide statesmen in employing autonomy asa device. 
It is in the first place only an expedient, anda temporary one, the 
natural life for a self-governing State being one of independence. 
We see that, in the history alike of the United States am 
of the autonomous Principalities of Eastern Europe. And it 
is, in the second place, an inferior expedient, unless the States 
concerned can so regard the Empire as to feel towards it 
sentiment identical with patriotism. If they can do this, even 
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time, then for that time they lose nothing, not even the 
pha which is given to the mind by the largeness of the 
_—s in which one is engaged ; but if they cannot, then the 
re of all their statesmen are narrowed down to a single, 
- wering task. That the Empire do not crush us, is the 
wer to which every other idea, and especially every idea of 
= must be postponed. And lastly, we think it will be 
to be a law that no autonomous State can be relied on 
to increase the force of the Empire. If hostile, it of 
sit; while if friendly, it will either, as in the 
have a policy of its own, often very perplexing 
to the central Power, or, as in the Canadian 
ease, it will act fitfully, and rather as an ally would, than as 
of one undivided sovereignty. Nothing, Colonel Stanley 
says, could exceed the eager loyalty of the Canadians when, 
the other day, war seemed so near at hand ; but still they re- 
tained the right to judge about that war, and if they had felt 
like Scotland, would have remained neutral. Scotland would 
not, and the difference exactly marks the difference in point 
of direct strength between a realm which is all one, anda 
realm into which the principle of autonomy has been allowed 
to enter. Autonomy, at the best, is a political device which 
statesmen may accept, but should not deliberately encourage. 
It is often very good for humanity, never very good for an 


empire. 
THE TRUE DEFENCE FOR TRIAL BY JURY. 


HE Scandinavian Jurists, who have been lately holding a 
Congress at Christiania, appear to have thought Trial by 
Jury a much simpler kind of machinery than it really is. To 
them, it is only a means of deciding whether a piece of property 
belongs to this man or to that, whether a crime has been 
brought home to an accused person or not. That is the imme- 
diate object of Trial by Jury, as of all law and of every legal 
process. Regarded from this point of view, it seems to the 
Swedish and Norwegian lawyers a clumsy and antiquated 
curiosity, rather than an apparatus to be introduced for the 
first time into acivilised country. Englishmen must have sur- 
veyed very carelessly the administration of justice at home, and 
not at all its course in lands which have imported Trial by Jury 
from Great Britain, if they do not recognise the apparent element 
of truth in this account of the institution. When a man has to 
build a house for himself, if he live in the backwoods of 
America, he invites his neighbours to fell the timber and shape it. 
They and he together put the shanty together, as well as they 
may. If the rain come in here and there, and the draughts 
everywhere, he does not accuse himself of folly in constructing 
his dwelling by the help of men who were not born carpenters. 
In a region which has arrived at a habit of division of labour, 
any one needing a house would find he had long to wait, if he 
depended on the assistance of volunteer masons and brick- 
layers. He certainly would not accept their services, however 
freely tendered. He calls in a master builder, and perhaps an 
architect, and requires them to see that he has a weather- 
tight house. After he has engaged them, he does not wander 
about the neighbourhood, and summon a dozen of the nearest 
tailors and grocers and linendrapers to sit in council on the 
site. He does not ask men who could not build a dog-kennel 
40 pronounce upon the best way to arrange the chimneys, 
and keep out wind and water, and leave them free to adopt or 
Teject the advice of builder and architect, who sit expectantly 
by. But this is precisely what natives of lands in which the 
system does not prevail must think is done in Trial by Jury. 
Nothing is more natural than that foreign Jurists should fancy 
Englishmen obtain fair justice not through it, but in spite of it. 
To a certain extent, the truth of the charges brought against 
Juries at Christiania may be admitted. Few more haphazard 
Processes can be conceived than to commit the determination 
of the right to an estate to twelve men who do not know good 
reasoning from bad. The system originated when Judges 
could not be trusted, and when, moreover, jurymen were 
— The continuance of the system is now excused rather 
lo oy on the ground that the Judge teaches the Jury 
the fe y how to apply the law to the facts, but how to arrange 
Me acts, and sift the material from the immaterial. In reality, 
ime more difficult to present facts logically and | 
the ze ly to another mind than to one’s own. Training at 
aon, — English Judges much practice in this, but the 
: io. ich can be expected is, not that the Jury shall have | 
iiss A em of its own on the whole case, but that it 
the f " 8 all agree with the Judge in laying more stress on | 
acts he thinks strong, and less on those he thinks weak. | 
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almost all civil cases, the Judge and Jury concur in their | 


conclusion. When they differ, it is rarely indeed that the 
public does not perceive that the Judge was in the right, 
and the Jury inthe wrong. Some means are commonly found 
for setting aside or modifying the yerdict, with the result 
that one side considers it has been defrauded of justice, 
and that the other has had to undergo the terrible ordeal of 
a double trial. When the verdict has not actually been given 
in the teeth of judicial remonstrances, agreement has often 
been secured only through the application of extreme pressure by 
the Bench. Every legal year sees an advance in this direction, 
and Juries in civil cases seem gradually growing into mere 
machines for registering judicial conclusions, One advantage 
arises from the retention of the old form, and it is of the same 
nature as the advantage claimed for the requirement of an 
unanimous verdict. With a Jury to persuade into seeing facts 
in their rightful relation to each other, a Judge is obliged to 
review the whole case thoroughly and suspiciously. We 
must, however, decline to believe that a Common-Law 
Judge needs this safeguard for his diligence, unless it 
be held that Chancery Judges, who are generally with- 
out it, slur over the facts of suits, and accept what- 
ever account comes uppermost. Judges in Equity are 
Judges both of the law and the fact. So far from justice 
suffering, no Chancery suitor with right on his side would con- 
sent to be sent from the Judge to a Jury, or would prefer a 
verdict to a judgment. 

The case is reversed in a criminal trial, Foreign 
jurists, it is true, perceive no difference. A man accused 
of a crime, like a man accused of wrongful possession of 
property, must be right or wrong, guilty or innocent. 
The trained legal mind, according to foreign Jurists, can 
discern the truth far better than any dozen untrained minds. 
Where they differ the former is sure to be right, and the latter 
sure to have blundered. Were innocence less safe, or guilt 
more safe, in the hands of Trial by Jury than when 
the Judicial Bench administers criminal justice without a 
Jury, we should, however reluctantly, be ready to give up 
Trial by Jury, whatever its collateral benefits. The 
maxim that evil must not be done that good may come, 
applies to national institutions, But the issue in a criminal 
trial is not always, or perhaps in the majority of cases, to be 
reduced to the simple question whether the defendant did the 
act of which he is accused. If that were all, and if it were 
for the good of society that it should be discovered by what- 
ever means, the French preliminary process by the Juge 
d' Instruction ought to be introduced into English jurisprudence. 
No more efficacious method can be devised for eliciting whether 
the man have done or have not done the deed. English opinion, 
however, requires inquiry into the intention as well as the act. 
It scarcely needs argument that a dozen men of something like 
the same condition as the prisoner are more likely, regarded even 
as mere witnesses, to appreciate the intention, than a Judge re- 
moved from them and him alike by station, by education, by 
prejudices, and by sympathies. A test of the degree of cer- 
tainty which would be the consequence of withdrawing the 
Jury from criminal trials is afforded by the mode in which 
Judges apportion sentences in which they have a discretion. 
Where one Judge thinks two years of imprisonment fit the 
crime, another is in the habit of imposing five. The different 
penalties imply commonly what, had the two Judges sat with- 
out Juries, would have been different judicial verdicts. Judge 
and Jury seldom differ, either in a criminal or in a civil trial. 
When they differ in a civil trial, the Judge may be presumed to 
be in the right. No such inference can be drawn with con- 
fidence in a criminal trial ; the Judge may be right in inferring 
from the evidence that the defendant did the guilty act, the 
Jury may possibly be right in not inferring a guilty intention. 

Much is made by persons arguing against Trial by Jury of 
the many cases in which Judges themselves declare that the 
guilty escape. In the first place, many offenders escape by 
the fault, not of the Jury, but of legal technicalities. But let 
us assume that the Jury itself has gone wrong, and has re- 
turned a verdict of “ Not guilty,” when it should have said 
“Guilty.” Such a verdict is the equivalent of a judgment by 
a Court of Equity which is reversed on appeal. Gauged by this 
standard, criminal trials entrusted to a Judge or Judges sitting 
alone would not more certainly result in a right verdict than 
at present. According to a return obtained last Session by 
Mr. Charles Lewis, the Member for Londonderry, Equity 
Judges of First Instance are commonly found by the Court of 
Appeal to have gone wrong. There is no ground for sup- 
posing that Common-Law Judges would have better fortune 
in criminal cases. If so, the proportion of right to wrong 
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verdicts would remain about the same under both systems. 
The balance might even turn in favour of trial by Jury. But 
a wrong judgment, or one popularly supposed to be wrong, 
pronounced by a Judge sitting without a Jury in a criminal 
case would have far worse results than a wrong verdict 
by a Jury. Practically, it may be said, a Jury never 
brings in a verdict of “Guilty” when its verdict 
should have been “ Not guilty.” A Judge sitting without a 
Jury would err, if not oftener, as often in this direction as in 
an inclination to the side of merey. Every instance in which 
a Judge condemned a man popularly regarded as innocent 
would light a flame of indignation in the country. There have 
been periods in English history when unjust verdicts have been 
returned. But except on the rare occasions when, for a time, 
prerogative has terrorised the country, the injustice has been 
the fruit of some burst of irrational popular sentiment. Instead 
of dividing law from public opinion, law has been forced into 
acting as public opinion’s handmaid. 

It is not likely that Englishmen, having developed 
among them so perfect an instrument for maintaining the 
harmony of law and public sentiment, will surrender 
the advantage. But the circumstances of England must be 
reproduced, to ensure that it acts elsewhere as_ here. 
The verdict of a Jury is not so much a decision that the 
defendant is innocent or guilty, as the independent assent 
of the country, which the Jury more or less fairly represents, 
to a decision which is really suggested by the Judge. The 
twelve Jurymen were, at the origin of the institution, a set of 
witnesses to the act alleged against the defendant. They have 
come to be witnesses that the Court has conducted the trial 
honestly, and that justice has been done. They may, in some 
circumstances, and under some Judges, fulfil more of the duties 
theoretically assigned to them, but the duty of witnessing to 
the honest conduct of the trial is one they always discharge. 
To fulfil it competently, a Jury must, however, represent the 
public opinion of the country ; otherwise, it merely registers the 
Judge’s dictum, and its verdict carries corresponding weight ; 
or it systematically opposes whatever view of the law and the 
facts is the view of the State and the Court, and its verdict is, 
and is meant for, a simple defiance of both. Englishmen con- 
versant with criminal law would assert that any properly- 
selected Jury is able, with the Judge’s assistance, to form a yet 
clearer view of a criminal case than a Judge without the Jury’s 
assistance, They would, however, be very unwilling to pledge 
themselves to any such position as that the collateral advan- 
tages England derives from the system can be enjoyed either 
where there is no public opinion except that of the Govern- 
ment, or where public opinion and the State are opposed and 
hostile agencies. 





THE COST OF CONSERVATIVE GOVERNMENT. 


i acknowledging a resolution of the West Ham Liberal 

Association the other day, Mr. Gladstone referred to the 
dangerous character of the present Government’s finance. 
The reference directs attention to an evil which is assuming 
serious proportions, and as we doubt whether even yet the 
weakness and extravagance of the existing financial Adminis- 
tration are fully understood, it may be well to state shortly 
the increase in the expenditure and taxation which have been 
made since the General Elections. 

In the first estimate for 1874-5—the estimate, that is, be- 
fore the surplus was given away—the expenditure is set 
down at £72,503,000. This was Mr. Gladstone’s estimate. 
In his Greenwich address he not only stated what the surplus 
would be, but declared that his plans for its disposal were 
settled, which implies that the outlay of the year was deter- 
mined. Besides, the date itself proves that the require- 
ments of the Departments must have been ascertained 
before the present Cabinet was formed. The figures 
given represent, therefore, the total cost of Govern- 
ment at the close of the last Liberal Administration. By 
turning to the latest weekly return, we find the estimate for 
the present year to be £84,386,000, and additional supple- 
mentary estimates are understood to be in store for us. Disre- 
garding these, however, we get, as the ascertained addition to 
expenditure by the existing Ministry, £11,883,000! From 
this, however, we have to deduct £1,300,000, allocated to the 
new Sinking Fund; £450,000 interest on local loans, brought 
to account by Sir 8S. Northcote, and applied to the repayment 
of debt; and £200,000, the charge of the Suez Purchase, but 
covered by the Egyptian annuity,—a total of £1,933,000. This 


reduces the real increase to £9,933,000, which is very nearly | impression they produce on their neighbours to the same 








t 


braced in our survey. In other words, the Goy. 
added the proceeds of a penny Income-tax to the outlay in hag 
Budget it has presented. ony 

This vast augmentation, with the exception of about 
£600,000, is under the three heads,—Army, Ne » and Civ 
Service. The increase under the latter amounts to 23,599 000, 
The Army and Navy swallow up all the nest. In faj 
haps, we ought to strike out of our account the ada 
education grant, as it was demanded by public opinion. Nhe. 
wise, the cost of working Mr. Plimsoll’s measure, But 00th 
other hand, we have a right to look for counterbalancing 
economies. And the subventions to local rates were a shee 
bribe to, the landed interest. Respecting the a: 
military and naval outlay, amounting, roughly, to five agg 
three-quarters millions, £3,271,000 are due to recent eventa, 
Consequently, about two and a half millions are admj 
permanent. The chance that the later and, as it is 
temporary increase will be much diminished, is not consider 
able. The occupation of Cyprus and the Anglo-Turkish Og. 
vention, not to mention Afghan complications, are hardly 
likely to allow speedy retrenchment. 

When Sir 8. Northcote took charge of the Exchequer, hy 
succeeded to a splendid surplus of six millions. Ina gi 
Budget he dissipated his inheritance, and ever since his diff 
culties have gone on accumulating. The penny Incometg 
taken off in 1874 he put on again in 1876. The two 
Income-tax imposed this year more than counterbalances the 
sugar duties, the horse, and other small duties, repealed whey 
in possession of the Surplus. And there is still to be 
mentioned the addition to the Tobacco Duties, Thy 
he has made a net augmentation in our taxation of 
£1,278,000, in excess of the sums remitted in his 
first Budget. Contrast with this the net reductions of tax 
tion by the Gladstone Cabinet of £12,451,000. Adding the 
remissions of Sir 8. Northcote’s first Budget, which wer 
earned, though not personally made, by Mr. Gladstone, the 
total reductions of taxation actually effected or rendered po 
sible by his brief Administration, in round numbers reached 
£17,000,000. The increase of taxation in the past three 
years amounts to £5,833,000, and yet, great as it is, especially 
when regarded in the light of Mr. Lowe’s and Mr. Gladstone's 
achievements, it does not suffice to cover the expenditure, 
Last year a debt of 2? millions had to be incurred, 
and this year power has had to be taken to borow 
two millions more, or a total of 4} millions. The power 
so taken may not require to be fully used, but there aw 
no means of forming an opinion on that point, as yet, for 
with further Supplementary Estimates to come, it is, even 
towards the end of September, no more possible to say what 
the expenditure will be than to predict the amount of the 
revenue. 

It is to this uncertainty more particularly that Mr. Glad 
stone referred in his West Ham communication. The present 
Government, in fact, has borrowed one of the very wort 
practices of the French Empire—that of rectificatory Budgets. 
Hitherto in this country, a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was bound by his original Estimates. Now the Estimates do 
not furnish even an approximate idea of the outlay of the 
year. In April, Sir 8. Northcote made a statement to the 
effect that he was providing for the repayment of part of the 
debt incurred under the Vote of Credit. In August he made 
another statement, in which he not only admitted that he 
would be unable to do this, but actually proposed 
increase the debt. And in the last statement, as in the first, 
he withheld from Parliament the information which would 
have enabled it to judge what the expenditure will really be. It 
this is turned into a precedent, our Budgets will be as illusory 
as the Napoleonic ones, and will as effectually cloak all kinds of 
tampering with the credit of the country. All that is certain 
is that the Liberal practice of reducing taxation is en 
that in three years an addition of £5,833,000 has been made ; 
that the admitted expenditure is now, when the repayment G 
debt is allowed for, very nearly ten millions greater than it 
was at the close of the Gladstone Administration, and yet ils 
full amount is not known ; and that the floating debt has beet 
considerably augmented. 








APOLOGIES. 
\W* have sometimes wished that in small social mat 
possible that private persons should be made aw 


ters it were 
are of the 
extent 


at the rate of £2,000,000 per annum for the five years em-| that public men are, and have imagined to ourselves some § 
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officer, OD & small scale, as the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
empowered to watch over social demeanour, and impose on the 
fender inst the laws of good-breeding the expiation of an 
sdequate apology. A good deal that ruffles and chills the surface 
of intercourse would, if it were acknowledged and regretted, be 
sian end. Sometimes it would even be changed into an influence 
for good. Many a little slip of manners, many a momentary lapse 
of considerateness and self-control, would not only be wiped out 
by an apology, —it would be often replaced by a pleasing recol- 
jection of the frank and hearty expression of regret which always 
draws people nearer ; and such an expression would often be 
forthcoming, if only there were any perception of its 
peteasity, or any easy way of making it. Of course there are offences 
ip which an apology makes very little difference. 1f a man has 
sbued confidence, or made mischief, then though the apology 
to be made, we cannot promise him that it will reinstate 
him in the good graces of his friends. The harm here is in the 
thing done,—the doer’s feelings about it aresecondary. But in a 
thousand tiny social offences the proportion is the other way. 
To speak of one which may seem too small to mention, and yet 
ghich is one of the commonest sources of minute social annoy- 
ance—how many a tiny gnat-sting would have all its irritation 
, if our friend could realise that being kept waiting is dis- 
Je, and that he, having caused us this unpleasant little 
experience, ought to express and to feel regret forit. If this were 
acted upon, not only would these small offences be often readily 
forgotten, but also they would be much seldomer repeated. 
There is a greater influence than we are apt to imagine in any 
symbol of intention, and an apology, if it were really adequate, 
would always impress on the mind of its author that he must not 
make it over again. 

This last circumstance, however, is indispensable. If in reward 
for the originality of our suggestion we were appointed to fill 
the post we have adumbrated, it should stand as one of the first 
decisions on our ‘‘ Perpetual Edict” that no apology should be 
made twice. The charming friend who murmurs a gracious 
excuse, as she takes her seat (for this sort of offence is exclusively 
womanly, we believe) in a carriage full of sulky people whose 
tempers have been evaporating for the last ten minutes, should be 
condemned to keep her regrets to herself. The consolation of 
supposing herself a pleasing member of society, because she has 
represented herself as overwhelmed with sorrow for making us 
miss the appointment or the train, or even put us into a flutter at 
the chance, should henceforth be denied her. Still more severely 
should we deal with those curious apologies which take the form of 
asimple statement of this offence, and which are indeed its usual 
accompaniment. ‘‘I am afraid we are rather late?” ‘ You 
are afraid, indeed! You know you have kept us looking 
at the clock, and considering whether we might order dinner 
to be served, for the best part of an hour. You know it 
perfectly, you knew it would be so when you ordered your car- 
riage, when you kept it waiting, when you stepped into it, and 
finally, when you stopped at your host’s door. Rebuke and ex- 
hortation would be wasted on you; your other merits, whatever 
they may be, may still possibly ensure the hospitality you so 
liberally abuse ; but one thing you shall not do, you shall not go 
on putting your selfishness into a very inadequate statement, and 
faneying that an apology. The fear which does not influence the 
most insignificant of your actions shall be debarred from all 
influence on your words, for evermore.” 

Our most absolute prohibition, indeed, should be made against 
the form of apology which is much the commonest. There 
should, under our rule, be a sudden and permanent cessation of 
all apologies for neglect of social attention. Nobody should be 
allowed to give the statement that he or she “has been wanting 
to come and see you” the aspect of apology. The frequency of 
this form of attention is a curious instance of the prevalence of 
gotism, even when people most wish to consider their neigh- 
burs. How often does its object with difficulty suppress in 

‘awer Mr. Toots’s well-known comment,—“ It’s of no conse- 
quence, thank you.” Very often the apology is the first intima- 
tion of the neglect. Why are you to force your friend to find 
‘me civil paraphrase for “I was not aware that you had 
not been to see me”? What answer can be given to these 
*pologies combining truth and politeness, indeed, we are 
¢atirely ignorant. There is a ditch on each side the way. You 
mY easily contract too much of Mr. Toots’s style, and be too 
‘ager to make your friend quite easy as to any intermission of 
tis visite, and this is the side on which we would counsel our 
*eaders to be most assiduously on their guard. But if, in your 








desire to escape this danger, you profess any keen sense of the 
pleasure of your friend’s society, you are enhancing the sin for 
which he is professing penitence. We really are unable to re- 
commend a suitable formula for a well-bred person on receiving 
this kind of apology. All the answers which naturally suggest 
themselves are a rebuke to self-importance, or a re 
Surely it is the most elementary rule of politeness that one should 
make no apology which it is difficult to answer. 

Of course it does happen occasionally that one person feels 
disappointed at want of attention from another. But it 
happens so much more often that we overrate the import- 
ance of our attentions, that on this account alone we would 
recommend each of our friends to take it for granted that 
his absence has been unnoticed in the crowd. It is curiously 
difficult to take this for granted. It is more difficult, we 
believe, for any one really and practically to bring home to his 
imagination that he is an object of entire indifference, than that 
he is disliked. This last, indeed, is not a matter of great 
difficulty. We are all, at times, distasteful to ourselves. We 
can readily imagine, even before we are forced to be- 
lieve, that the sentiment may be shared by others. But 
that we should actually not be taken cognisance of, one 
way or another, that it should be all one whether we are there 
or not there, this is a state of mind nobody has any help in 
imagining from the most diligent self-examination. He must, to 
understand it, make that most difficult effort of suppressing all 
sense of self, and putting himself in the place of another. Nobody 
can really believe that heis the average man. He may think him- 
self exceptionally faulty, perhaps—we are speaking of a state of 
mind quite possible to the humblest of men—=still he cannot 
realise that the chief thing about him to other people is that he is 
just a specimen of humanity. It is strange, for this is what we 
must all be, to the bulk of our acquaintance. However, the diffi- 
culty of conceiving this of oneself is almostinsuperable. Each of 
us knows so much in himself that is unlike other people, that he 
cannot conceive how these things are not present to the mind of 
any one who reflects upon him for a moment. He forgets that 
the most common-place person of his acquaintance might say the 
same. It is our own belief that a common-place person is a 
merely relative term, like a first cousin once removed. At a cer- 
tain distance people are common-place, and the distance varies. 
A considerable force of character impresses itself on the atten- 
tion a long way off. But most people must seem common-place 
outside the range of intimacy, and the capacity for intimacy is 
limited. 

These considerations, indisputable as they are, being so difficult 
to realise, we would bring forward another, not more obvious, for 
that is impossible, but more easy of practical application. 
Supposing you are one of the small number of people who 
can say, “‘l am sorry I have not been able to come and see 
you,” without rousing to the lips of your friend the sup- 
pressed reply, ‘I really have not missed you,”—=still, it must 
be remembered that neglect is not one of the offences that an 
apology wipes out. We are not, of course, taking into account 
the cases where there is any explanation to be offered. We do 
not call the information that our friend has been laid up with a 
sprained ancle an apology. We are speaking of bond fide apolo- 
gies,—real confessions of failure, as far as they go, in what is 
assumed to be the duties of friendship ; and while we allow that a 
great many failures are more than compensated for by being con- 
fessed, we urge that neglect is commonly enhanced thereby. “ Iam 
sorry you are so little brilliant or interesting, that I can always find 
something better to do than to come and see you,” is a state- 
ment you cannot make pleasing by the cleverest paraphrase. Yet 
people are always thinking this may be done by simply suppressing 
the most obvious part of their case. They hope their friend will jump 
at once from the fact to their sorrow for it, and will feel gratified by 
the association. But he can only make the transit by the ordinary 
stepping stones; the least logical of human beings must feel, with 


Polonius,— . 
“ But this effect, defective, comes by cause, 


and so finds himself contemplating his own stupidity or vulgarity, 
or even his simple insignificance. A pleasing object you have 
pointed out to him, in your anxiety to be civil ! 

We are unable to suggest a good recipe for rendering neglect 
palatable. ‘Least said, soonest mended,” is the only scrap of 
wisdom we have to offer on the subject. We have, indeed, heard 
of an apology made to a lady for omitted attentions on the score 
that the apologiser had been unaware of her good position in 
society, which apology so delighted her that she rather encouraged 
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the acquaintance in consequence. But her gratification was of a 
kind which probably the most benevolent of us are not eager to 
afford our friends, and we cannot recall another instance of this 
kind of excuse proving satisfactory. We do not even counsel 
much explanation of a more adequate and dignified character if it 


is to apply to the future as well as the past. As people get busier, | 


or feebler, or more sought after, they are obliged, more or less, to 
‘‘ weed” their acquaintance, as the saying is, and they may often 
feel, in doing this, that, froma different point of view, the possible 
friend would be anything but a weed. We are informed thatit isa 
gross sign of bad gardening to allow a daisy to show its modest face 
on a lawn, but the owner of a trim villa may admire Wordsworth’s 
verses on the flower all the same ; and something like this may be 
the feeling of many persons, when they decide that some old ac- 
quaintance must be no more encouraged, or some new one repelled. 
We have never seen any attempt at explanation in the case, how- 
ever, that did not strike us asa mistake. The most careful enumera- 
tion of one’s many claims only drives home to the mind of the 
unsuccessful claimant the consciousness that he is not sufficiently 
important to be admitted to the lists. That is the last thing in the 
mind of the speaker, but by the law of mental parallax, which it 
is so difficult to allow for, it must be the first in the mind of the 
hearer. We have known persons whose minutes were valuable 
spend many of them, where two civil lines were all that was 
needed, in making an answer to a note ungracious, stilted, and 
tiresome. No doubt their view was that all this explanation 
softened the refusal of the invitation to dinner, or whatever it 
was, but the truth is that simplicity in these matters is as much 
more gracious as happily—though the fact is by no means univer- 
sally acted upon—it is also more convenient. 

Another form of apology with which we would wage war is any 
in which the apologiser assures his friend he had no intention of 
giving offence. Has he ever such an intention? The excuse had 
some meaning in former days; it was allowable to tell a man the 
speaker had no intention of offending him when the offence was 
the first step towards shooting him, and as a synonym for not 
wishing that result, we should permit it still. But it wants pistols 
and seconds in the background to give it any meaning whatever. 


Men only mean to offend each other when they would, in former | 


days, have been ready to kill each other. They are offensive 
from inconsiderateness, from selfishness, from stupidity, from 
want of imagination, not once in a thousand times from intending 
to be so. What people often mean, however, by saying that they 
meant no offence was that they meant well. It is a very different 
thing to mean not to be offensive, and not to mean to be offen- 
sive, and we would by no means suppress the statement of the 
first, but we would never allow any one to think that the mere 
absence of an intention to give pain or annoyance ought to be 
mentioned as bearing on the fact that the thing has been done. The 
question is whether this uneasy feeling is reasonable ; that there 
was no intention to produce it proves nothing, one way or another, 
and may almost always be taken for granted. 

We have preached a curious sermon on the duty of making 
apologies, we may be told, consisting almost entirely of an attack, 
made with all the force at our disposal, on the apologetic habit of 
mind, or perhaps we should rather say, the apologetic habit of words. 
But this is eminently a case for homoeopathic treatment. We oppose 
the habit of making apologies, because we want an apology to 
have some meaning. It should be like a wedding present, some- 
thing the giver does not look to repeat in a life-time. When it 
has become a habit, it must always sink into that most unsatis- 
factory substitute for the real article, a mere statement of the 
offence,—a repetition in words of the thing that has annoyed us in 
fact. We have seen it urged upon indiscreetly charitable persons 
(and it has struck us as one of the most practicable of reforms), 
that they should never allow themselves to give trifling sums. No 
doubt they had better give a trifling sum than a large one to an un- 
deserving petitioner, but they are so much more likely to think 
twice if the gift is a sovereign than if it is a halfpenny, that even 
the danger of enriching an impostor is a less evil than the stimulus 
to caution is a gain. This is the reform we would make in 
Apologies. We want to get rid of all these halfpennyworths 
that are bestowed so readily, and let the giver dispose of what 
costs him something. We want to stop this dribbling-away of 


$s 
FOR AND AGAINST NORWAY. 
\ E English are not beloved in Norway. The Btievances of 
the people against us are that we have spoiled their 
pleasant, simple, happy country, destroyed their game, co 
their ideals, sophisticated their manners, raised their Prices : 
finally, that we think a great deal too much of ourselves, and 
treat the natives of that grand Northland, whose heroic pj 
and robbers gave our forbears, a thousand years before steam. 
launches and salmon-fishing, such severe drubbings, With the 
insular insolence which also arouses comments in other at 
the globe. The Norsk people—that is to say, all those who have 
not rivers to let, or furs to sell, or ‘stations’ to keep, and who dy 
not live by hiring out carrioles and ponies to the incomprehep. 
sible people who are always waiting to see the midnight sup and 
to behold reindeer in the act of scraping their food from unde 
the snow—wish we would keep away, and let Gamle Norge be 
really Old Norway, instead of another big piece of playgroung 
for the autumn excursionist from that Island out of which the 
Raven formerly got such solid and unctuous pickings. They likey 
better in Sweden, but Sweden means Stockholm, and the lovely 
little red and green city of boats and bridges is a good dey 
Freuchified, its staunch Protestantism notwithstanding, in all the 
respects that strangers are likely to gain any knowledge of. Thy 
traveller in Norway needs not, and as a matter of fact does 
trouble himself about the disfavour with which he is regarded jn 
the abstract ; it does not come in his way, which lies among the 
classes who are liable to the obscuration of the ideal by that 
powerful persuader, gain ; and among the “ fors ” of Scandinavian 
travel, general civility must be placed. 

Supposing one does not want to kill things, that the rivers 
rather than the fish are ‘‘running in one’s mind,” that the 
scarcity of bears and the falling-off of reindeer for purposes of 
slaughter are not fatal to enjoyment, and that the spectacle of 
inconceivable numbers of beautiful, feathered creatures, with 
never a ‘‘ hot corner ” in the neighbourhood, be congenial to ones 
taste, there is immense pleasure in travelling along roads “ may. 
nificently engineered ”"—so Captain Clark Kennedy pronounce 
them to be—in a vehicle both novel and comfortable, through 
scenes of marvellous and various beauty. Whether it be for or 
against Norway, and indeed Scandinavia generally, that the 
natives are never in a hurry, are stolid!y unsympathetic with the 
foreigner who is, and treat time with as much disregard asifit 
were eternity, each individual must decide for himself; to ow 
mind, the holiday feeling would gain by this charming indifference, 

Just as in former times, when, for instance, Colonel Newcom 
came home on leave, every reader of Eastern travel knew 
Shepherd’s Hotel as well as the Lord Warden, so traveller i 
Northland and readers of its lore are acquainted with Mr, 
Bevnett. He is the real, live Wizard of the North, the earthly 
providence of the tourist, instructing him, through his faultles 
little Handbook, before he starts, receiving him on his arrivala 
Christiania, when he naturally rushes to ‘‘ Bennett’s,” extending 
his protecting care over him until he is safely ‘‘ through,” as th 
Scotch say, and has seen tke midnight sun, the walrus at home, 
the little Lapps, even more at home than the walrus ; and finally 
speeding the parting guest when he has delivered up his carriol, 
after his photograph has been taken in the proud attitude of 
occupation of that queer carriage. When you stop at Berga, 
or Throndhjem, you will be pretty sure to buy specimens of the 
carved wood, and the silver ornaments, and the skins of fury 
animals, for which Old Norway is famous. Do not add the 
to your luggage, but pack them off per coasting steamer 
Mr. Bennett; he will take charge of them until you arrive, 
when he will give you the latest information about everywhere, 
and the soundest advice about everything, if you do not happen 
to require anything more. If you do, go to his store, a sightit 
itself, and get the carriole and harness, the books, the maps, th 
preserved meats, the small coin for change, and the « straight 
tip ” all round, even as to the best way of rectifying the defedts 
of the ‘station ” beds, which are too short for everybody, ai 
have wedge-shaped pillows. Familiar as the sound of “+ Back- 
sheesh ” in the land of the Nile is that of “ Bennett ” in the last 
of the fjord and the fjeld. Fairly off in the carriole, with® 





meaningless excuse where there is nothing to excuse, and store up 
the wasted material for some of those occasions, not wholly 
wanting to the life of the gentlest and most courteous, when the 
grace of intercourse has been hurt by temper, or indiscretion, or 
indolence, and a word in season would right it, and perhaps 
make it better than before. 





country, the grandeur of distant mountains, the music of strealls 


sure-footed pony—which let no man maltreat, for the Norwegial 
farmers do not like it, and the station-master will find means t0 
punish, by delay and incivility, the tourist who over-drives the 
docile and willing little steeds—all the stages of the journey, 
in whatever direction, are full of charm ; the exhilarating fresh- 
ness of pure air, the keen scent of pines, the peace of the i 
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waterfalls, and until the extreme North be reached, where 
the Scotch fir grows, the poplar, the willow, the mountain 
urishing in great luxuriance. The northern route is 
fall of grandeur, and Captain Clark Kennedy tells of one stage, 
on the road to Dovre, which combines every feature of Alpine 
soenery;—"* Snow-capped hills towering above the road, vast 
forests of birch and pine, and masses of granite rocks, inter- 
with juniper, on every side; and the river, pent up 
between narrow, precipitous banks of solid stone, dashing at 
preak-neck speed far below.” Next to the beauty of Nature 
in these regions, one is led to admire the laziness of the 
natives. ‘They are past-masters in idleness, they have elevated 
dawdling to an art. It is quite curious, —only when your pony 
casts a shoe, and four persons consume a whole hour in replacing 
it, you begin rather to count up your years. On the Dovre- 
fjeld, which reminds us of Miss Martineau and Frederika Bremer, 
wolves are scarce, though they still haunt farmyards in the winter, 
put there is found the lemming, in Norway as large as a water- 
rat, in Lapland and Northern Russia no bigger than a mouse. 
The migration of the Grey Squirrels, sung with such spirit and 
thos by William Howitt—who has ever made us know the 
wonderful Arctic world like him ?—is not so strange and interest- 
ing as that of these puzzling little creatures, who travel in count- 
less hordes, like locusts, and are little less destructive, and which 
were formerly believed by the Laplanders to be “rained down” 
from heaven. Captain Clark Kennedy imputes this notion to the 
fact that the birds of prey which follow closely on the tracks of 
the lemmings sometimes drop their prizes alive from their talons, 
while flying at some height from the ground. They are yellow and 
white in colour, with brown markings, and not at all ugly, and 
though few travellers are fortunate enough to witness a migration 
of them, they are frequently observed in the pinewoods, and occa- 
sionally seen to sit up and ‘‘ wash their hands "like rabbits. Their 
appearance in great force takes place every three or four years, 
and they move invariably in a westerly direction, finding their 
only insurmountable obstacle in the North Sea. The same 
writer (who has interpreted so many of our English birds to us) 
says, in reference to this migration:—‘‘ It is wonderful to 
think that such countless millions of tiny animals are 
all stirred by the same impulse to proceed in a given 
direction, and in a straight, unbroken line, no obstacle 
daunting this army of rodents in their migrations towards the 
ocean. They climb the steepest mountains, unless they can 
easily pass round them by traversing their lower ridges; they 
swim the broadest lakes, the widest arms of the sea, and all 
rivers that may lie in their line of march, utterly devastating 
the land over which they pass, and traversing in a short 
time immense tracts of country.” In former ages, a solemn 
form of exorcism was used in Norway against these swarming 
creatures, which were bidden, in the name of the Blessed 
Trinity, to go away to those places in which they could harm no 
person, and there to waste away and decrease daily, until no 
remains of them should be found in any place. After the 
desolate but majestic fjeld, where clusters of heartsease and 
beautiful wild-flowers grow amid the patches of snow and rein- 
deer-moss, where for a long day’s journey Sneehatten, with its 
black-walled, snow-filled crater, is in view, where the snowy owl, 
and the eagle-owl, and the great eagles are seen, where the cold 
is bitter, come lovely open country, the beautiful Gunl, its fair 
valley, and such heat that exposure to the sun is dangerous. The 
sudden changes of climate are among the “‘ againsts” of Norway, 
and so, very strongly, are the mosquitos. At Gunldal, where 
many bloody battles were fought in the wars between Norway and 
Sweden, there are hop-gardens, and beds of lilies of the valley, 
strawberries and apricots. 

At Throndhjem, famous in the old, savage times, the royal 
city of later days, the carriole is exchanged for the steamer, when 
one is en route for the Arctic Circle, and the sea has its example 
of life in innumerable masses, like the land. Near Besaker, the 
steamer cuts her way for hours through vast shoals of floating 
jelly-fish, moving with the tide, and shining with countless hues. 
The voyage among the islets along the coast is full of interest: 
the steamer passes quite close to their rugged sides, covered 
With masses of bird-life, some of them quite white with seagulls, 
others colonised by terns, which decline to mix with the 
gulls; and the salt air full of their whirr and clangour, cease- 
less by night and day. Anon one comes to the islands of 
Apelvaer, and to such heaps of cod-fish as can only be got 
hold of by the mind by the aid of the figures, that tell us 
how one year’s fishery alone produces 16,000,000 of fish, 21,500 


and 
only 
gsh-trees flo 


Near the Arctic line the scenery becomes most grand 
and beautiful, with its wonderful diversity of cliff and 
mountain and island, its deep calm sea, with all the bird- 
laden islets, the life-thronged solitude in the steady, 
sustained smile of the sun, whose royal pomp is never 
bated there. The snow-crowned mountains, the steel-blue 
glaciers, the four peaks of the sentinel islands of Threnen, 
warders of the gates of the Polar Seas; Hestamandd, 
where the giant cavalry soldier, in everlasting rock, breasts the 
waves, and the Norse fishers doff their caps to “the Horse- 
man,”—these are fine to see, and it is not surprising that when, 
at twelve o’clock at night, the blood-red ball of the sun hung 
over the gold and purple sea, and a thousand tinted rays danced 
in constant motion on the snow, there was deep silence on board 
the steamer whose voyage we are following, and the awe of a 
sublime spectacle in a measureless solitude fell upon all hearts. 

Between the Loffoden Isles and Tromsé “there is an arm of 
the And Fjord to be crossed, and the water is literally covered 
and alive with birds, and with great shoals of mackerel and 
tumbling porpoises ; sea-eagles sway and swoop above the ship, 
and the air is darkened with the strong flight of the northern 
diver, the guillemot, and the cormorant; while the masses 
on the rocks are hardly to be distinguished from the 
great heaps of sea-weed.” Thus, with so much to impress the 
imagination, and surely with all the pleasure that utter strange- 
ness can bestow, change so complete that it must rest the 
weariest brain, and stir to activity the least-used fancy, one may 
steam up the fjord to the town of Tromsé, and find oneself in real 
Arctic life, with the everlasting, glittering, white snow on every 
side ; and within a day’s journey, the wild, wandering Laplanders, 
and their herds of those wonderful animals which render human 
existence possible in the wastes of the Northern world. 





A NEW AUTHOR'S GRIEVANCE. 

ISS AUSTEN has left us an outline of the very remarkable 
novel which might have been written if she had worked 

out the suggestions of her would-be counsellors. At this dis- 
tance of time, it does not require any great amount of critical 
sagacity to perceive that these kindly helpers might as well have 
left Miss Austen alone, though as they no doubt belonged to the 
numerous class who cannot possibly refrain from offering advice, 
and nothing survives of their well-meant efforts but her bright 
little sketch, there is no occasion for any uncharitable feelings 
towards them. We shall not often smile over such amusing de- 
scriptions, but probably there will always be people like Miss 
Austen’s advisers, who know nothing of pictures, yet feel that 
they could give a valuable hint or two to any artist, or who can 
barely distinguish one note from another, but are amiably ready 
to encourage and advise a professional musician. And in literary 
matters especially, the number of those who consider themselves 
qualified to judge will naturally be great. Perhaps the assump- 
tion appears in its mildest form in the jokes which are pre- 
faced with the assurance that they are good enough for 
Punch, and which leave one rejoicing in the thought that 
the narrator is not likely to be asked to undertake the 
editorship of that paper, just at present. Very harm- 
less, too, are the people with a general idea that moon- 
light has a tendency to turn into poetry, and that it is a kind- 
ness to call the attention of any young writer of verse to a 
moonlit scene. They do not seem to remember that the subject 
is a tolerably obvious one, and that where so many claims have 
been already marked out, the chances of success must be compara- 








tively small. Then, for the young novelist’s benefit, we have the 
stories that are told as ‘‘ quite like a romance,” their claim to the 
title resting on a feeble resemblance to some situation which has 
been fairly worn out in any number of romances. If by any 
chance a child in real life were changed at nurse—does such a 
thing ever happen, except in a first volume, to be discovered in 
the third ?—there are plenty of people who would listen greedily 
to all the details, hurry off to any young friend of theirs who was 
supposed to write, relate the circumstances in a very exhaustive 
manner, suggest it as an admirable subject for a story, and go 
away feeling sure that they had done him a good turn. Still 
more frequently to be met with are the good-natured folks who 
would not think of proposing the central idea, but who are 
ready to offer their modest little contribution of minor incidents 
to any work in progress. There is no want of variety, at any 
rate. The youngest boy but one said something unusually clever 
at breakfast that morning, a neighbouring farm-house has been 








barrels of cod-liver oil, and 6,000 barrels of cods’ roe! 


struck by lightning, and the farmer’s wife has had a curiously 
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narrow escape, they have been staying in another county, and have 
come across something which strikes them as a racy bit of dialect, 
and they hand over the miscellaneous collection of facts, with the 
general inquiry, ‘‘ Now, don’t you think that would do to put 
into your novel?” It does not occur to them to ask what the 
plan of the novel may be, and whether it will admit of the intro- 
duction of little boys, thunderstorms, and studies of peasant life. 
Indeed, as far as one can judge, they have no idea of any plan at 
all, but imagine a half-written romance to be something like a 
carpet-bag. 

Still, after their own fashion, all these people may be supposed 
to have the good of the young poet or novelist at heart. There 
will, no doubt, be some amusement, and even, perhaps, a little 
irritation mixed with the gratitude with which their offers of 
assistance are received. One of M. Feuillet’s heroes was seriously 
discomposed when he found that his wife confused the eighth 
and eighteenth centuries in her description of the book he was 
writing, and the suggestions of these kindly counsellors are often 
quite as absurdly wide of the mark, and betray as utter an ignor- 
ance of their friend’s scope and aim. As they urged a denun- 
ciation of tithes on Miss Austen, so would they urge anything 
which happened to take their fancy on George Eliot or ‘* Ouida” 
with equal readiness. But the irritation without any touch of 
the pleasanter feeling is reserved for another class, the people who 
cannot go near the humblest and most harmless writer of stories 
without professing that they expect to be put into a novel directly. 
The amusement, as in the case of most time-honoured jokes, is 
entirely on one side. The pretence of expectation is about as 
humorous as if they declared that they expected him to eat 
them. It was all very well for Balzac to plan the Comédie 
Humaine, with its vast multitude of characters, and it might 
be supposed that he could find room for anything or anybody 
in his endless volumes. But the small fry of novelists have not 
these wide sympathies, and do not so much reject large classes as 
pick out some very small class, or it may be only a few stray 
charaeters here and there, with whom they may hope to be able 
to deal, It is cruelly depressing to suggest to a beginner that he 
should attempt the portraits of his acquaintances generally. Per- 
haps his ideal world is all the dearer to him because it is a refuge 
where he may hope to be safe from some of them, and he may 
even feel that he has made more involuntary studies already 
than he will ever care to use. It may amuse and interest people 
to look upon themselves for a moment in the light of raw material 
for a book, especially as they are not likely to be much struck 
with their own rawness. And of course there are novelists who 
can give a charm to the most common-place subjects. But the 
young author, with his narrower sympathies, feels the task be- 
yond his power. He will have too much respect for the marvels 
that have been achieved, to join with Mrs. Poyser in asserting that 
‘* it’s poor eating when the flavour o’ the meat lies i’ the cruets,” 
but he will be forced to realise, with a crushing sensation of help- 
lessness, how very small his own particular cruet is. And if just 
at that time he has a half-finished story in his brain, there may 
be another touch of irritation in the suggestion. A romance which 
is planned, but not yet written, is a young author’s paradise. It is 
an enchanted land, with all the freshness of discovery still about it. 
It will be at least half spoilt by the time it is put on paper, but 
as yet there has been no wearisome work with pen and ink, and 
nosearch for fitting words with which to describe it. The scenery 
which is to serve as a background becomes clearer day by day, 
but this distinctness is rather a gradual growth than a conscious 
addition of details. Everything is seen in a kind of lucid twilight, 
softer than the common light of day, and better suited to the 
little group of figures who move through it, drawing to them- 
selves and partially transforming thoughts and fancies from the 
outer world. They are paler and more shadowy than actual men 
and women, but in that transparent atmosphere they are more 
clearly revealed, and more intimately known, than one human 
being ever can be to another. And suddenly into the midst of 
the group blunders some opaque mass of ordinary flesh and blood, 
some shallow, common-place girl, or perhaps a big, fresh-coloured 
fellow, who would like to be humorous, proposing himself or 
herself, as the case may be, as a candidate for immortality in the 
pages of the forthcoming novel. The visionary world is so near 
at hand, and so continually present to its author’s thoughts, that 
as likely as not he may realise the full horror of the idea the 
moment it is uttered, and the joke may leave behind it some 
grotesque association with his heroine. He forgets that these 
people cannot know how incongruous they are, and he resentfully 
declares to himself that they would be capable of taking one of 
Leighton’s paintings (no lesser name than that of a leading artist 





will serve, for the most modest of men cannot possibly 
his work to anything he only cares about moderately), cutting 
a couple of faces, and smiling through the holes, in the belief cn 
their features harmonised with the rest of the picture. He would 
not be so sensitive about anything but a half-finisheg work, 
When a story is fairly in type, the characters seem to haye acquired 
something of independent life. They have come out of dream, 
land, they, as it were, draw breath for a little while in common 
air, and find a home wherever the story of their adventures ma 
chance to be read. They will soon be forgotten, but that dogg 
not make them less life-like, as it is a certainty which they share 
with most of the readers ; and meanwhile they gain amazingly in 
reality by being spoken of, and having their fortunes made the 
subject of even a little share of mimic hope and fear, Their 
destiny is fixed, they must take such praise or blame ag may fall 
to their lot, and there is an end of them. The anxiety, the mis. 
givings, the keen and varying feelings are kept for their Successors, 
whose fate has yet to be decided. Of course, the same 

who have suggested plots and incidents, and offered themselye, 
as models, will have something to say to any completed work. 
The portraits of the author’s friends may not be there, but never. 
theless they must be sought for, and in all probability will be found, 
Difficulties will be discovered in some part of the story which he 
always thought was particularly clear, and the opinions expregged 
by every one of the characters will be supposed to be his « very 
own,” as children say of their toys. All this, however, is harm. 
less enough, if only the people that he specially detests will 
not read his story with gushing enthusiasm, and praise it with 
their silliest adjectives. In a perfect state of society it must be 
supposed that all human beings will like each other very much, 
and never disagree. But this is probably a long way off, and it ig 
exceedingly difficult even to picture to oneself what life will be 
like under such circumstances. It is possible, however, to 
imagine an immense improvement on the present state of affairs, 
If all those whom from the bottom of our hearts we dislike, 
would but disagree with us once and for all about everything 
under the sun, and especially about all matters of taste,—if they 
would but hate the poets we love, the heroes we worship, and 
the scenery we admire, and let us keep our own opinions to our- 
selves, there would be cause for deep thankfulness. Meanwhile, 
if any writer of stories should suffer in this way, he may well 
remember that this source of irritation is peculiar to no one 
pursuit. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 

— 
NOTES BY THE WAY ON BEATEN TRACKS.—IV. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 
Ziirich, September 6th, 1878, 
Ar Heiden, one Sunday, I went to the service at the parish, which 
is also the so-called Liberal Church. It takes place at nine o'clock 
(the hour is the same at the ‘‘ Orthodox” or ‘* Free Church”), 
and does not last much more than an hour; and nothing follows 
it but some catechising of children, so that the claims of the 
church on the time of the Heideners are soon disposed of. (Here 
at Ziirich the hour of service is still earlier, —half-past eight). The 
church is as ugly inside as out, but lofty and airy ; a square, with 
side-galleries divided in halves, one for the men and one for the 
women ; though the line of demarcation between the sexes is not 
kept up with absolute strictness, one elderly gentleman taking his 
seat among the ladies, whilst several of the latter, when their own 
side was filled up, went over to the gentlemen’s side. But even 
so, the great disproportion between the sexes was only too ap- 
parent ; there could hardly have been fifty men, to over three hun- 
dred women. The position of the pulpit is somewhat peculiar,—@ 
seat between the two wings of a very large and fine-toned orga, 
raised very high above and fronting the congregation. Out of 
compassion, I suppose, to the nerves of the minister, I observed 
that whilst the first hymn, given out whilst he was below, was 
accompanied by the organ, the second, given out from the pulpit 
at the close of the discourse, was accompanied only by 4 
harmonium (also very fine-toned), placed in the body of the 
church. 

It was the first time I had attended a service performed in 4 
Zuinglian church, and as perhaps others of your readers may be 
in the same predicament as I was, I may mention that it con- 
sisted, first, of a hymn, secondly of a prayer, partly read from 4 
liturgy, partly extempore, then of a discourse, followed by another 
prayer, also partly read and partly extempore, and by another 
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~ T understand there is, in the German-Swiss Churches, 


Taal reading of the Bible, as in the Anglican and the 


jous Engl eer , 
a Calvinis tic Churches of the Continent the minister is 


always expected to comment on the portion of Scripture he 
gelects, and this comment easily slides into a mere sermon 
on the occasion in question, and an odder appli- 
on a text, as < : - 
cation of a text I never heard. Selecting for his subject the 
Transfiguration, and following up more particularly the words of 
Peter, ‘* Master, it is good for us to be here : and let us make 
three tabernacles,” the preacher began by a piece of patriotic, or, 
haps, rather cantonal buncombe about Jesus having gone up 
per ps, ‘ ° “iar, * 
into a mountain to pray, because “ Auf dem Berge ist F reiheit 
a sentence which recurred like a burden half-a-dozen times 
during bis exordium ; and mountaineers, in short, ought to have 
all the virtues under the sun. He then deduced from Peter's 
words—of which the evangelist observes that “‘ he wist not what 
he said "—the moral that wherever we find law (as personified by 
Moses), hope (as personified by the prophet Elijah), and religion 
between the two (as personified by Christ), there we should 
build our tabernacles. Whether this was intended as a compli- 
ment to the Heideners for their good-taste in electing him (he is 
of another Canton), I cannot say. ‘The discourse was delivered 
with great fluency and animated gesticulation, and the preacher 
was evidently what one would call a good platform speaker. 
But although I cannot pretend that I followed all he said, my ear 
not being sufficiently familiar with spoken German, I could 
understand quite enough to feel satisfied that the discourse was 
exceedingly poor in thought, however rich in words, and that if 
it was a fair specimen of the professed ‘ Liberal ” religious teach- 
ing of Switzerland, it is a mere feeding of the human spirit with 
chaff, instead of grain. Irreligious I could not call it—Christ was 
spoken of as the * Saviour,” the ‘* Son of God and Son of man,” —it 
was simply void of all Christian life. The poverty of male attendance 
on the ministrations of one who had been elected by the majority 
of the parishioners showed indeed that the election must have 
taken place on mere party grounds. Indeed, I was told that the 
leading supporters of the present minister at the election never 
come to church. My informant (who, I should say, belonged to 
the Free Church) further stated that when the schism took place, 
it was at first proposed that the parish church should be open to 
the worship of both Liberals and Orthodox alternately, and a 
resolution was actually passed to this effect; but finding them- 
selves stronger than they thought, the Liberals thereupon instantly 
passed a motion rescinding the previous resolution, their minister 
himself voting in the majority for the exclusion of the minority. 
Considering the small use that is made of the church, this does 
seem to have been rather a dog-in-the-manger sort of proceeding. 
It is difficult to see what is to come of ali this. ‘The workmen, I 
was assured, believe nothing; the ‘‘orthodox” are mainly the 
well-to-do ; between the two there seems to be a mass of people 
who cling to the idea of an established worship, and “ make- 
believe very much” to themselves that they believe something, 
without exactly knowing what. The liturgy, it seems, has been 
altered by the “* Liberal” Synod. The hymns are sung in parts, 
apparently from the old books, all printed with music, and I did 
not see a man present who, when the verses extended over a page, 
did not sometimes turn back to the music, thus showing that he 
knew his notes, and did not merely sing by memory, or by the 
ear, The tunes seemed to me very dull,—much duller than those 
of the old French *‘ Psaumes,” before Wilhem and the Taitbout 
collection revolutionised French Protestant hymnody. I may 
here observe that the music at the Kursaal invariably began at 
half-past six in the morning with one of these hymn-tunes, played 
by a brass band from Bavaria. 

The contrast between peaceful Heiden, with its exquisitely 
pure air, and this busy Ziirich, with the cloud of smoke lying 
upon it every forenoon as if it were a London, is very great. 
What a blessing to Ziirich it is that the Limmat flows out of 
the lake, and not into it, thus preserving this beautiful piece of 
Water from the pollutions which have turned so many a pleasant 
Lancashire stream into a foul-smelling ditch. When will the 
great change in manufacturing industry take place which, by dis- 
Pensing with the use of steam, will enable each mill and factory 
to be no more an absolute blot in the midst of nature ? 

In some respects progress is more perceptible in the world of 
trade and industry on the social than on the physical side. ‘Take, 
for instance the French bagman. Atseven o'clock table d'héte here, 
Supposed to be established for the benefit of the English, I 
found the first evening none but French and French Swiss. 
Among the former were at least four or five commis-voyageurs, and 


! 


I could not but observe, as I have had occasion to do before, how 
far superior they were to those of old days. Indeed, of late 


ish Dissenting Churches, and in the Lutheran years, I have never met with a single specimen of that utterly 


abominable type which used to be so common in the 


|days of Louis Philippe. Perhaps, among a people so sus- 


ceptible, or which was so susceptible, to the influence of 
novels as the French, the cruel pens of Balzac and others have 
well-nigh exterminated the ‘‘ Gaudrillart” breed. Certain it is 
that the French “drummers” now are often very quiet ; one 
here might from his appearance almost be taken for a gentleman, 
and another for a good-fellow. The vulgarest samples of the 
genus I have come across of late years were three Germans, two 
years ago, at Strasburg. But indeed I should say generally that 
there is now less vulgarity (though more roughness) than formerly 
among the French ; much more among the Germans. 

Talking of Germans, the following extract from the letter of a 
young English friend at Halberstadt appears to me worth notice. 
Writing on September 4th, he says :—‘‘ The day before yesterday 
was the ‘Sedanfest.’ Halberstadt has a peculiar interest in it, as 
all the officers who were taken prisoners at the battle were sent 
here. After service in the churches, there was a speech, 
made by one of the professors in the gymnasium, in honour of the 
day. From what I could understand, he gave as much praise to 
the battle of Sedan as all the great battles of the world together 
deserved. ‘The boys themselves then made speeches and recita- 
tions, and one could not help noticing the tameness of the whole 
affair—no kind of applause—and the still greater tameness with 
which they sang their ‘God Save the Emperor.’” Have the 
sweets of triumph already palled so completely on the German ? 
One thing is certain, that crossing on this journey Germany from 
the Dutch frontier to the Swiss, re-entering it at Constance, and 
meeting daily with Germans in Switzerland, I have never but 
once heard a political subject referred to (Hédel’s and Nobiling’s 
attempts on the Emperor’s life). Music and the stage have been 
discussed on almost every occasion. A learned Ph.D. of Leipzig 
descanted at Heiden in a very interesting manner on the superior 
richness of Low German over High. Politics, I repeat it, were no- 
where. Is it fear, indifference, or disgust’? or a mixture of all 
three ? 

September 7th. 

One is angry with Ziirich for its smokiness, but a perfect 
afternoon and perfect moonlit night like the last compel one to 
bow to its beauty. Nor are there many places that can boast of 
amore picturesque bit of town life than its fruit and vegetable 
market, on the broad wooden bridge crossing the Limmat, the 
swift, clear, green river framing on both sides (1 was able to look 
on it from above) the busy, lively scene. Mankind, too, are of a 
much pleasanter kind to look at than those I have been living 
with lately, for I must admit that my friends the Appenzellers 
are among the most hard-featured of brother-Aryans. But two 
things are not to be forgiven to the Ziirichers,—first, the hideous 
ugliness of that huge barrack, their Polytechnicum, now the most 
prominent edifice in the whole town; second, the absence of a lake- 








side drive, such as that which makes the immediate neighbourhood 
of Lucerne so delightful. The interminable, straight street of 
Seefeld, traced simply as a chord to the graceful arc of the lake- 
shore, and shutting it out of sight, is a piece of barbarism, of 
which Ziirich wealth and Ziirich intellect ought alike to be 
ashamed. L. 


LETTERS TO 








THE EDITOR. 


a 
GREEK CRUELTY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 

Sir,—Your excellent article on atrocities, published in your 
issue of the 31st ult., but which, being absent from town, I have 
only just read, concludes with the following sentence :—* In the 
War of Independence, the Greeks committed atrocities more 
heinous in kind and in degree than those imputed to the Bul. 
garians. Yet under Greek rule, the Mussulman is now in the 
full enjoyment of freedom and justice.” 

I pray you will allow me to point out that there is some injus- 
ticein this comparison. The War of Independence, which occurred 
half-a-century ago, lasted forseven years, became a War of extermi- 
nation,and was waged between usand the Turks. Nogreat European 
Power entered the country, with a stupendous force, to assume and 
carry on the war in our name. The Turks committed, as usual, un- 
told horrors, and the Greeks naturally retaliated. No doubt great 
cruelties took place, but they were committed in hot blood, by 
irregular insurgents, and during the struggle itself. No one ever 
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pretended, not even our bitter critic Mr. Finlay himself, that 
atrocities were perpetrated after the country was virtually rid of 
the Turks. It is this that is brought to the charge of the Bul- 
garians,—justly or unjustly, it is not now my object to examine. 
It appears to me also that there is nothing to show—in fact, it is 
impossible—that the cruelties perpetrated by the Greeks were 
‘‘ more heinous in kind and degree” than those of the Bulgarians. 
But certain it is that the Bulgarians have had their liberty fought 
and won for them, and as far as the Greek element in Bulgaria 
and Eastern Roumelia is concerned, we know, to our cost, that 
the Bulgarians have, so far, made the most unjust, tyrannical, and 
iniquitous use of their newly-gotten freedom, endeavouring, as 
they are, to persecute the Greeks out of those provinces, or for- 
cibly to assimilate them. We can never hope that our people 
will there enjoy anything approaching to the freedom, justice, 
and equality which both Albanians and Turks obtain, not asa 
favour, but as a matter of course and of right, in free Greece.— 
I am, Sir, &c., A HELLENE. 





‘QUANTUM VALEAT?” 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—May I suggest that much of the force of your argument 
anent Mr. Brooke Lambert’s resignation is lost upon people who 
discriminate between the population of a parish and the actual 


constituency of a parish church? ‘‘ Conservatives” of the class | 


to which you confess your adherence lose sight of the fact (or 
do not bring it to the fore) that now-a-days Nonconformists are 
no inconsiderable part of every parish population, and that a large 
proportion of these do not consider any special ceremonial observ- 
ances necessary to full spiritual satisfaction. I don’t know 
the division of parties in Tamworth, but judging from experience 
in other parishes of the attendance at the Established Church, and 
making allowance for the provision for spiritual needs by Evan- 
gelical Dissenters, and for Rationalists (as I will call them), it is 
possible that an income of £135 a year, and apopulation of 8,000, 
are in no out-of-the-way proportion to services needed, and value 
received.—I am, Sir, &c., RATIONALIST. 








BOOKS. 


ee 
LASSALLE’S MEMOIRS.* 
Tuk interest aroused by the sudden manifestations of an 
apparently formidable and remarkably organised Socialist 
movement in Germany, must invite attention to the man who 
figures as its inspiring genius. German Socialism, as an econo- 
mical system, is as distinct in form and method from the French 
schools of Socialism as are the great German schools of meta- 
physics from those of France; and though, again, in Germany 
there have arisen minor distinctions in the teaching of the 
Socialist school since Lassalle’s death, yet beyond dispute the 
force and character of the movement in its essentials have been 
impressed thereon by the individual action of Lassalle. The study 
of Lassalle’s mind, of his writings, and of his agitated career is 
one which, at this moment, therefore, calls for careful attention. 
But that study is not easy. Though no more than fourteen years 
have elapsed since Lassalle’s death, and though during the last period 
of his short life he was conspicuously before the public, partly as 
the object of repeated prosecution, partly as the unflinching 
organiser of a vast agitation, but above all, as the daring partisan, 
who revelled in his skill for sending shafts through the ranks of 
all recognised political parties, and in confounding with the 
unabashed readiness of his wits the action of judicial pedantry, 
the trustworthy materials for Lassalle’s biography are scarce and 
difficult to find. Few of his letters have been published. Many 
of his most interesting pamphlets, productions of the moment 
by a most prolific pen, have never been collected, and Dr. Brandes 
has not, even in the Berlin Library, been able to find them. On 
the other hand, the Socialist devotees of Lassalle have surrounded 
his memory with a halo which is as unreal as the demoniacal 
features into which he has been distorted in the polemics of violent 
opponents. There never has been a figure which has afforded so 
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Dr. Brandes was peculiarly fitted for the task he has un 

A Dane by nationality, he is outside the vortex of those Political 
passions which have made it apparently impossible for a G 

to treat of Lassalle with the scientific equanimity otherwigg 
characteristic of German discussion; while yet his intimate ac. 
quaintance with modern German thought, as shown by his aq. 
mirable work on German literature, perfectly qualifies him to 
discuss a matter of this nature. But Dr. Brandes has taken 
especial trouble to master his subject. That he has a certain bigg 
in favour of Lassalle—or rather, that he feels a certain sympath 
with the genius of the man—is no disqualification, in our opini 7 
for it has only made him strive to explain without harshness the 
inner development of Lassalle’s nature. Dr. Brandes doeg not 
conceal what was objectionable in his later proceedings, or gecy 
to represent as tenable the economical maxims put forth in his 
last utterances. What he has striven to arrive at is a just appre. 
ciation of Lassalle as he was in actual life, and to this end he hag 
been at the pains of seeking for information by personal inquiry 
from those who knew him, the result being a volume of 
interest. The reader must not expect a biography, in the strigt 
sense of the term, but he will find an earnest and thoro 
painstaking study of Lassalle, with a sketch of the principal events 
of his life, coupled with some highly characteristic data, obtained 
through personal communications, and that could have beep 
gained only by direct application to individuals who had beep 
closely connected with Lassalle during his life-time. 

What makes of Lassalle’s character so difficult a problem to 
solve is its perplexing complexity. The learning of an erudite 
professor, the subtlety of the sophist, and the audacious flaghj. 
ness of an impostor, all are to be found in him. While he 
composed works which, for classical knowledge, extorted the 
admiration of Boeckh, while Humboldt called him a “marvel,” 
Lassalle would on occasions recklessly throw out historical para. 
doxes as flippant as those Lord Beaconsfield has sometimes in. 
dulged in, only with the difference that he always, when put to 
it, knew how to sustain them with an array of argument the 
fallacy of which was as brilliant as it was misleading, through a false 
application of undeniable and solid facts such as only the most 
consummate flexibility of mird could have suggested. Probably, 
in modern times, no one ever more fully reproduced the moral 
and intellectual qualities that made up the great demagogic 
figures of Athens,—extraordinary subtlety of mind, wonderful 
mastery in dialectics, consummate power for striking public im- 
agination, and at least as ready a disregard of principles, if 
these stood in the way of securing some desired effect. 
The disfiguring feature in his appearance was a too conspicuous 
staginess, which was tainted with vulgarity. ‘The Jewish fond- 
ness for ‘‘ loud” display—for glitter and notoriety—was strong in 
him, but it was there with the strength of a really powerful 
nature, and not with a merely finikin tawdriness. Lassalle’s 
vanity and self-conceit cannot be contested, but it must also be 
admitted by a candid observer that the manner in which 
he contrived to beard, and practically checkmate, his power- 
ful opponents, by the sheer force of his unflinching elasticity 
of mind, justified considerable self-assurance. Lassalle was 
pre-eminently a great master of the theatrical style; he always 
understood how to parade in melodramatic drapery whatever 
transactions he got mixed up with, even when they partook of 
undeniable scandal. At the same time, there was a great in- 
congruity between his professed sympathies and his mode of life; 
and the latter was marked, in its sumptuousness, by bad taste 
This man, who before the public presented himself as the pas- 
sionate advocate of the crushed Proletariat—the vindicator of 
human rights against the capitalist blood-suckers—was himself in 
his domestic arrangements a voluptuary and a sybarite. His 
apartment, as described by an unexceptionable witness, was of 
gorgeous luxury, but of that kind of luxury which is splashy and 
gaudy and overdone, while the epicurean lavishness of his table 
is plentifully attested. However earnest may have been his feel- 
ings for the sufferings of the toiling workman, it is certain that 
Lassalle took care himself never to share privations ; and amongst 
the ugliest incidents of his career is the legal document by which 
he carefully secured to himself an ample annuity, in anticipation 


palpable an example of the process of myth-making as that of | of services to be rendered by him to Countess Hatzfeldt in het 
Lassalle, both in apotheosis and in detraction. Dr. Brandes’ volume | matrimonial quarrels,—services which publicly, with much noise, 
is really the first attempt we know of at an impartial and critical | were paraded as the instinctive assistance given by right-minded 
examination of Lassalle’s character as a man, of the decisive | sympathy to an unfortunate woman, hunted down by the crudl 
incidents in his career as a writer and a politician, and of the | hand of a powerful aristocrat. 


capital points in the economical doctrines propounded by him. 
* Ferdinand Lassalle: ein Literarisches Charakterbild. Von Georg Brandes. 
Berlin: Franz Duncker, 1877. 





Lassalle was son of a Jew merchant at Breslau, but he early 
showed insurmountable determination not to follow the family 
calling. What he was at twenty-one is shown by a remarkable 
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voter from Heine, introducing him to Varnhagen von Ense, as “a 
young man of the most extraordinary talents, with the most 
solid erudition, the most extensive knowledge, the keenest acute- 
ness I have ever come across, and who, with the richest powers 
of expression, unites an energy of will and a skilfulness in 
action that quite amaze me.” At this time Lassalle was quite 
unknown, and engaged on his book on Heraclitus. In 
1848, being just twenty-three, he appeared in the dock before 
the Court at Diisseldorf on a charge of having instigated the 
abstraction of documents relating to a matrimonial suit between 
Count and Countess Hatzfeldt. Condemned in the first instance, he 
was acquitted on appeal ; and then for ten years he devoted himself 
to be the Countess’s champion and advocate, carrying her cause 
through 36 suits, until at last he forced a compromise upon the 
husband, who had begun by ordering his servants to throw the 
Jew stripling into the street. The point of interest is that 
Lassalle had never previously occupied himself with legal studies, 
and that yet he understood how personally to plead and conduct 
a most complicated case, with such extraordinary skill and energy 
as to extort a signal legal triumph. Of course this episode made 
Lassalle notorious. What his relations with Countess Hatzfeldt 
were it is not necessary to stop to consider. It is, however, a 
fact that this lady, notwithstanding his otherwise chequered and, 
in many respects, dissipated life, continued to be on a footing of 
the greatest intimacy with Lassalle, and that she has been credited 
with the determining influence which propelled him into his 
career as a political agitator—an opinion endorsed by Dr. Brandes. 

That career, in its capital incidents, was virtually compressed 
within two years’ time, 1862-4 :— 

“ One is astounded at the contemplation of what Lassalle compassed in 
this short period. Between March, 1862, and June, 1864, he composed 
no less than twenty publications, three or four being in size and contents 
independent books; while most of them, notwithstanding brevity and 
popular form, contain an amount of thought, and are written with a 
scientific sharpness which many large works cannot boast of. In addition, 
during this period he made speech after speech, conferred with one work- 
ing-men’s deputation after the other, extricated himself out of a dozen 
political prosecutions, laid the foundation of the General German 
Working-Men’s Association, carried on a very extensive correspondence, 
and conducted the administrative concerns of the Association.” 

In the crisis of the constitutional struggle arising out of the 

Prussian Government, under Bismarck’s direction, proceeding to 
keep up the army in defiance of Parliament refusing supplies, 
Lassalle published a striking pamphlet, with the title What Now? 
ridiculing the action of the Constitutional Opposition as effete, 
and advocating that Parliament should simply proclaim, that in 

presence of the Government doings it “adjourned its sittings 
indefinitely until such time as the Government should make 

amends by declaring that the refused monies would be no 
longer levied.” Much about the same time was issued his 
System of Acquired Rights, in two volumes, the gospel of 
German Socialism, together with Marx’s book on Capital,—a work 
whose extraordinary subtlety, force of learned exposition, and 
seductive power of fallacy cannot for one moment be disputed, 
though the audacity of its historical paradoxes is sometimes 
preposterous. Early in 1863, in reply to a working-men’s in- 
quiry in reference to a proposed Congress at Leipzig, which was 
inspired by leaders of the Fortschrittspartei, Lassalle gave prac- 
tical shape to the principles of the above-mentioned book, in 
a pamphlet which, with great keenness, criticised the Schulze- 
Delitsch movement. He held up to popular animadversion 
what, with his happy power for coining telling phrases, he 
termed ‘‘ the brazen rule of Wage,” and on the basis of a principle 
of State advances in furtherance of working-men’s co-operations 
laid the foundation of an association which ultimately grew into 

a political body of great importance, though that happened after 

Lassalle’s premature death, in 1864. 

The point of this Association, as organised by Lassalle, was 
avowedly directed against what he called the Lourgeoisic. Dr. 
Brandes thinks that at the beginning he was not disposed to 
assume the presidency, and that his unwillingness yielded to 
Countess Hatzfeldt’s pressure. What is certain is that, the step 

once decided on, Lassalle threw himself with volcanic energy into 
the task. It is impossible not to be overcome with wonder at the 
perfectly fabulous expenditure of activity and unfailing resource, 
the almost superhuman readiness of wit, of herculean power and 
of mental versatility displayed by Lassalle in the incessant calls 
on his powers, now to address popular assemblies, and then to 
fight in law-courts the prosecutions set on foot against him by 
State authorities. The genius of the Tribune was never more 
Completely represented than by him in this his closing per- 


was nothing less than a progress through the centres of the 
Working-Men’s movement :— 


“ But all the ovations of this first review over his troops fade before 
the triumphs reaped, when, in the spring of 1864, he traversed the Rhine- 
lands, and for the first and last time celebrated the anniversary of the 
foundation of the Association. It signified little that the localities 
hired by the Association were often found closed, the police having by 
menace forced the owners to break their engagements. Everywhere 
the same spectacle; hundreds of working-men received him at the 
stations, accompanied him in processions, and handed him gifts of honour. 
In all towns, serenades, triumphal arches, garlands, inscriptions, cheera 
without end welcomed him. ..... The oration which Lassalle now 
made, amidst deafening acclamations, in commemoration of the anni- 
versary, corresponded to the joyous sentiment which surrounded him. 
eocces ‘The working-men, the people, the men of learning, the bishops, 
the King himself,’ exclaimed Lassalle, ‘have we forced to bear testi- 
mony to the truth of our principles.’ . . . . . Wheresoever I have been, 
there have I heard from the working-men words which let themselves 
be compressed into this sentence :—‘ We must fuse the wills of us all 
into one hammer, and that hammer we must put in the hand of one man 
in whose intelligence, character, and thorough will we have the neces- 
sary confidence, in order that with that hammer he may deal a blow.’” 
Lassalle was, as he spoke these boastful words, thirty-seven years 
old. Two of these had been passed in prison, five criminal pro- 
secutions were at the time pending :— 

“ The previous day he had received tidings of his having again been 
condemned, in contumaciam, to four months’ imprisonment, and he 
was aware of the Rhenish Court consisting almost entirely of members 
of the Fortschisttspartei, that was hostile to him. He was, besides, 
conscious that the condition of the Association was far from being so 
brilliant as he deemed it prudent to represent..... . At this very 
time he complained bitterly in letters how different all would be, ‘if 
the working-men had done their duty. Under these circumstances, he 
closed his last speech with these words:—‘ Well, I expect to get the 
better of these two condemnations, as I have done of so many others. But 
however strong one may be, against a particular exasperation one is 
lost. I care little for this. I have not clutched this banner, as you 
well may think, without well knowing that individually I may go to 
pieces. The feelings which overcome me at the thought of my being 
individually got rid of I cannot express better than in the words of the 
Roman poet, Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor, May this mighty 
and national movement not go to pieces with me, but may the conflagra- 
tion which I have lit devour more and more, so long as one of you still 
breathes! That promise me, and in token thereof, hold up every man 
his right hand.’” 

From the arena of this triumph Lassalle went to the Rigi; there 
he got involved in a love-affair with a young lady of rank, who, 
though betrothed to another, wished to marry him. Thestory isa 
miserable one. Lassalle would seem to have lost all common-sense, 
under the paroxysms of a maddening vanity. The end was as 
utterly beside reason as the rest of his conduct in this business. 
He forced into a duel the lady’s affianced bridegroom, who cer- 
tainly was not the party to be challenged, and so within two months 
from the above speech, Lassalle was shot near Geneva. A strange 
light is thrown on the whole of this unsavoury affair by the fact 
that Countess Hatzfeldt was at the time with Lassalle, and cogni- 
sant of the duel. To discuss Lassalle’s writings is here not 
possible. We may on another occasion return to the subject. 
At present, we can only refer the reader to Dr. Brandes’ volume, 
for a clear, careful, and impartial criticism which we do not know 
where else to find. Also he has giyen, what is very valuable, con- 
siderable extracts from his most telling speeches and his very power- 
ful pleadings. These are most difficult to meet with, and no- 
where does Lassalle’s genius show more than in these brilliant 


performances. 








MR. SYMONDS’S POEMS.* 
Tuts book is sure to interest connoisseurs in the difficult art of 
writing well. In reading it, we have been constantly struck with 
the testimony it bears to the disciplined skill, the power of 
patient elaboration, the immense command of poetical diction 
possessed by the author. ‘The writing of the book must have been 
no easy matter, and no one will read it so as to do it justice 
unless he has all his faculties awake. Mr. Symonds, indeed, is a 
mild representative of the exacting and artistic school of poetry. 
Compared with some of the oracles proceeding from the groves 
in which reverent worshippers approach Mr. Rossetti and Mr. 
Browning, his verses are clear and simple. Not unfrequently 
also the lyric impulse rends its way through the frosty trammels 
of art, gushing forth in brook-like freedom and spontaneity ; but 
most of the pieces, and particularly those devoted to Classical 
subjects, are felt to be the result of pains and deliberation, word 
fitted to word, colour wedded to colour, with studious, conscious 
care. These lack the quality of tunefulness, a quality too 
subtle to express in words, but indispensable to the best poetry ; 
they have not a rhythmic movement, soft, yet buoyant, like that 





* Many Moods: a Volume of Verse. By John Addington Symonds, Author of 





formance. In the autumn before his death Lassalle made what | 


“ The Renaissance in Italy,” “ Studies of the Greek Poets,” &c. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1878. 
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of waves in a gently rippled sea, but lie outspread before us 
like a tesselated pavement. Poets of consummate genius 
have succeeded in imparting the charm both of freedom 
and of melody to artistically-finished verse. Goethe, Heine, 
Tennyson deserve this praise. Art with them is second nature. 
Of the three, Tennyson elaborates most perceptibly, and is seldom 
so birdlike as Goethe in his songs or Heine in his ballads; but his 
immense popularity would have been an impossibility if he had 
not been able, with all his finish, to retain that tunefulness which is 
the most potent spell of the singer. In Mr. Symonds’s larger 
poems we feel the art more than the fascination, but the art is 
very fine. He has an admirable and enviable grasp of the English 
language ; the word required for his purpose rises always to 
his lip. We have thought, in reading him, of Siegfried in posses- 
sion of the hoard of the Nibelungs, when everything he wanted, 
whether it was armour for a knight, diamonds for a necklace, or 
gold for a crown, was instantly forthcoming. Mr. Symonds, 
moreover, knows how to use his words,—a thing by no means 
implied in having a quantity of them. His copia verborum is 
great, but it would be unjust to call him verbose. His descrip- 
tions are not of the kind in which festoons of adjective hang upon 
and disguise a few bare poles of fact. The stanzas entitled ‘‘ South- 
ward Bound,” in which he tells a ‘‘dear friend” what he, the 
friend, is likely to see when he leaves our ‘‘chary northern 
clime,” and flies ‘on summer’s swallow-wing to Italy,” afforded 
perilous opportunities for indulging in sonorous generality, but 
Mr, Symonds does not yield to the temptation. The stanza upon 
Venice is not better than the others, but we think it rises 
decidedly out of the region of common-place :— 
** You shall see Venice—glide as though in dreams 
Midmost a hollowed opal; for her sky, 
Mirrored upon the ocean-pavement, seems 
At dawn and eve to build in vacancy 
A wondrous bubble-dome of wizardry, 
Suspended where the light, all ways alike 
Circumfluent, upon her sphere may strike.” 
Would not the amethyst, however, rather than the opal, symbolise 
the colour of the hollow sphere in the midst of which Venice is 
supposed to float ? 

The stanzas on the Riviera furnish a good example of Mr. 
Symonds’s descriptive talent, and illustrate his habit of depending 
on appropriate detail rather than rhetorical amplification. The 
subject is a convent, and the life led by its inmates. The opening 
verses show us the convent buildings, ‘‘ poised aloft between bare 
mountains and grey olive trees.” The gaunt terraces of the 
encircling hills are ‘‘ bleached as bone,” but under the convent 
wall the grass springs greenly, and peach and apricot flourish. 
These trees ‘‘ shoot to the light” like—what does the reader 
think ?—‘‘ Joseph’s rod.” We suppose that students of the 
Renaissance are not to be expected to have very distinct ideas as 
to the difference between Joseph and Aaron. Having told us of 
the prayers, ecstacies, and visions of those of the conventual 
brotherhood whose fervour is most impassioned, Mr. Symonds 
proceeds to prove that the common monk spends his time enjoy- 

ably enough :— 
“For are there not for old men beads to tell, 

With whispered Aves in the winter sun; 

Cool aisles in summer; missal-leaves to fill 

With quaint flower-fretwork ; written scrolls whereon 

To ponder, pressing from parched sentences 

Sweet wine of truth by meditation ? 

Then for the younger stretch broad terraces, 

Scooped from the mountain side, to sow with corn ; 

Fair orchards fat with blossoming frait-trees 

To till and tend, to quell the stubborn thorn ; 

In trim-set gardens from the grove or field 

To plant spring flowers, faint-coloured like the morn; 

Fir-boughs to cut, fir-cones to store, and shield 

The wattlod sheep-cote with dry lentisk-leaves ; 

To press the honey that the brown bees yield ; 

To stack the goodly gold of autumn’s sheaves ;— 

In nowise to be idle, but to do 

Daily as one who for his Master weaves 

A perfect robe of state, the which, although 

He toil for years, may never finished be, 

Albeit, the work be worthy judged e’en so.” 
‘This is not specially brilliant or original description, but it is 
affectionately minute, and exhibits Mr. Symonds’s manner of par- 
ticularising fact, instead of taking refuge in lists of ornamental 
epithets. 

His choice of subject embraces a wide and varied range. We 
have pictures of travel of great diversity, this category being 
made to include ballad-like narratives suggested by memorable 
localities. The neighbourhood, for instance, of ‘‘ Cecilia’s 


able length, detailing the discovery of the corpse of Julia, 
daughter of Claudius, perfectly fresh and beautiful, after it hag 
been in the tomb for thirteen centuries. Mr. Buchanan treaty 
the same subject in the current Contemporary, and his treatmentig 
more imaginative than that of Mr.Symonds. The Syracusan stong 
quarries suggest a poem on an imagined incident connected with 
the disastrous attack upon the town by the Athenians, ‘ 
Songs” answer well to their name, and are not without sinogrs 
enthusiasm for spring sights and sounds, but they have not quite 
enough picturesqueness, melody, or distinguishing novelty of any 
kind to overcome the triteness of the topic. ‘‘ Dream-Pictunes# 
are somewhat more didactic, and somewhat more melancholy, 
than the “‘ Pictures of Travel.” In the ‘ Lyrics of Life” there 
seems to lurk some reference to the personal history of the writer, 
The last of the five triplets on ‘‘ Renunciation ” is as follows: 
“ Go, let me live henceforth alone : 

My vows, that were so firm, are blown 

By thy false breath like sand from stone.” 
The second, third, and fifth of the stanzas entitled ‘‘ Farewel]” 


are still more precise :— 
“ T loved thee, I leave thee, 
To love thee was pain; 
I dare not believe thee, 
To love thee again. 
Like spectres unshriven 
Are the years that I lost; 
To thee they were given, 
Without count of cost. 
Farewell, and forget me ; 
For I, too, am free 
From the shame that beset me, 
The sorrow of thee.” 
One of these lyrics consists of an advice administered by Mr, 
Symonds to himself. It would not have been easy to find an 
English title for the poem without some ludicrous suggestion, and 
it is accordingly furnished with a Greek heading :— 
“ "YroOhKn eis euavTdv. 
Back to thy books! The swift hours spent in vain 
Are flown and gone: 
Thou has no charm to lure them, or regain 
What loss hath won. 
Up from thy sleep! The dream of idle love, 
So frail and fair, 
Hath vanished, and its golden wings above 
Melt in mid air. 
Stand not, nor gaze astonied at the skies, 
Serenely cold: 
They have no answer for thine eager eyes ; 
Thy tale is told. 
Fool, in all folly cradled, swathed from sense, 
To trust a toy; 
To purchase from pronounced indifference 
A shallow joy ; 
To leave thy studious native heights untrod 
For that low soil, 
Where momentary blossoms deck the sod ; 
To pant and toil 
In hungry chasings of the painted fly, 
That fluttered past,— 
Back to thy summits, where what cannot die 
Survives the blast! 
There, throned in solitary calm, forget 
Who wrung thy heart: 
Long hours and days of silent years may yet 
Restore a part 
Of that large heritage and realm sublime 
Which, love-elate, 
Thou fain would’st bartor for the fields that time 
Makes desolate.” 


The stern and unaffected pathos of the lines entitled ‘ Despair,” 
with which the “ Lyrics of Life” conclude, is also suggestive of 
an impulse derived from the personal history of the poet. 

‘‘I Tre Felici” will probably recall to most readers the “ Eve 
of St. Agnes,” and still more the *‘ Pot of Basil,” by Keats; and 
yet, except that all three poems are Italian in scene and subject, 
there is not much resemblance between them. The tale of true love 
told by Mr. Symonds promises, in its earlier stages, to be dismally 
tragic. ‘Two young persons, Iroldo and Miranda, are deeply in love 
with each other, and look forward to being married and living 
happily ever after. Prasildo, however, an excellent youth, but im- 
pressionable, becomes frantically enamoured of the lady. He cannot 
honourably win her, he cannot live without her, and he resolves, 
Werther-like, to put an end to his life. Such conduct is not unprece- 
dented, and might have had no more memorable consequences than 
a coroner’s inquest and verdict of /élo de se. But Prasildo could 
not keep his secret to himself, or at least could not help seeking 
relief by expressing it, in eloquent bursts of oratory, in the depths 
of the neighbouring forest. ‘hither the lovers wander, and 
Miranda is pained to learn that this valuable member of society 
has condemned himself to death for her sake. Reflecting, per- 
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— that, as any stick will do to beat a dog, so any bit of gam- 
mon is legitimate by which a mad lover may be restored to sanity, 
she steps into Prasildo’s sight, and tells him that he may become 
her accepted lover on one condition,—namely, that he shall 
roduce, for her delectation in mid-winter, a garden in all the 
glory of summer flowers and fruits, with birds to match. In 
our prosaic days the gentleman might have thought that the 
was cruelly playing with his misery, but science had not yet 
disenchanted the world, and Prasildo bethought him of an 
eminent wizard, who might enable him to comply with Miranda’s 
condition. Foleo, the artist in question, proved equal to the 
occasion, and Miranda and her affianced Iroldo were struck 
with consternation to find that the flowers, fruits, and summer 
warblers were forthcoming in January. At this juncture the 
reader naturally expects that the innocent device of Miranda to 
avert one suicide will result in two, if not three. This, however, 
is not the case. No throats are cut, or brains blown out. Things 
look up when they are at the worst, and Iroldo, Miranda, and 
Prasildo live and prosper :— 
“ True friends and tried they grew; their happiness, 
Each in the other’s service, came to be 
A test whereby men gauged the courtesies 
Of comradeship and love and loyalty: 
‘I Tre Felici’ was the namo they won ; 
Nor were there lives more leal beneath the sun.” 
For the nice contrivance by which Satan was checkmated in this 
instance, we must refer our readers to Mr. Symonds’s volume. 
There is vivid and picturesque description in this poem, 
but its elements of romance and reality, extravagant legerdemain 
and every-day fact, do not cohere into a unity realisable enough 
to satisfy even the limited demand for illusion which may be 
made upon this species of poetical composition. 

A choice of Classical subject was to be looked for from Mr. 
Symonds, and upon none of his pieces has he worked with more 
¢are, intensity, and success than upon those in which he handles 
the antique. Aristodemus, having failed, through no fault of his, 
to find a grave at Thermopyle, was denied, on his return to 
Sparta, all offices of tenderness by Callicrates, who had formerly 
been his friend of friends. Both Callicrates and Aristodemus fall 
at the battle of Plateea, Mr. Symonds undertakes to set before 
us the conversation of the two ghosts when they reach Hades. 
The piece is cast in a dramatic mould, but is essentially a poem, 
and there is nothing in the volume more admirable than its 
intensity, its precision, its Greek truth of outline, severe 
yet not rigid. The ‘Lotus Garland of Antinous” takes 
us to Egypt and “the world-old Nile, of porch and 
palace-tower and peristyle,” framed according to the laws 
of a more ponderous and less graceful art than that of 
Greece. Antinous was a dependent of the Emperor Hadrian, 
who mysteriously came by his death, and was forthwith promoted 
by the Emperor to divine honours. ‘The history of the Em- 
pire,” says Mr. Symonds, in a note, ‘‘rich as it is in motives of 
romance and mnystery, offers nothing stranger or more striking 
than the obscure life, the doubt-environed doom, and the imme- 
diate apotheosis of this Court favourite.” The view taken in the 
poem is that Antinous died as a voluntary sacrifice on behalf of 
his master and for the good of Rome. The poem, as is usual 
with those of Mr. Symonds, abounds in striking description, but 
the soliloquies of Antinous on the subject of his intended death 
strike us as declamatory rather than poetical. In ‘“ Palumbra, a 
Mexican Tale,” Mr. Symonds treats a subject somewhat similar to 
that of the ‘‘ Autinous.” ‘The Aztecs, it is said, dedicated every 
year to the World-Spirit a young man of surpassing beauty, who, 
having enjoyed for twelve months all the honours and pleasures 
that could be procured him, was put to death. Mr. Symonds 
revels in the description of Mexican flowers and forests, but he 
impresses us more deeply in his scenic descriptions than in his 
analysis of the feelings of the devoted youth. We regret to 
observe that, in the prologue and epilogue to this poem, he avows 
himself ignorant of any other God than the blind, irresistible 
force, ‘‘ alike in sentient clay aad senseless clod,” which pervades 
the universe. With reference to immortality, he cherishes no more 
than a faint, sad hope, if so much as that. He tells us modestly 
in his preface that he does not claim “the sacred name of poet,” 
but this volume assuredly entitles him to a place, and to a place 

of distinction, among living poets. 








| 


“SIX TO ONE.” * 


kind of reading be harder work than another, it is the “ comic ” 
kind, we have come to look upon Mr. Bret Harte and Mr. John 
Habberton as Transatlantic benefactors of the human race on this 
side. We are grieved when Mr. Bret Harte perpetrates a foolish 
novel, and we are indignant with the silly imitators of Helen's 
Babies. We are grateful to the men who make us laugh in the 
old almost forgotten manner of unreasonable laughter, for none 
of our own people do that for us now-a-days. A smile, with a 
fair share of enjoyment in it, may be got out of Mr. Mallock’s 
sly and malicious portraitures of the philosophy, the science, the 
religion, the art, and the morals of modern society ; there is wit, 
but not fun in them, and it is not laughter that comes of reading 
them. It is long since one could laugh with Mr. Trollope, three 
or four novels ago at least; and it was never more than a mild 
and rather deliberate sort of laughter, coming of the good- 
humour in which one generally felt towards a jolly good-fellow 
among writers, who could no more get a tear out of one than he 
could produce companion pictures to Silas Marner or Colonel 
Newcome. But that is all over; who can laugh at the 
schemes of the odious women who carry on the story of 
An American Senator, or at the preposterous perplexities 
of poor contemptible Lord George, in Js He Popenjoy ? 
Years ago Mr. Sala used to write amusingly, so that one had to 
laugh at him or at his people,—oftenest at him, at his irresistible, 
rambling, loquacious audacity, and frank exhibition of himself as 
the broker’s man of periodical literature. Who laughed at his new 
story, Cupid? Who would not spare a kindly sigh over the silliness, 
the vapidity, the forced, chattering laboriousness of the produc- 
tion, the out-of-date imitation of Mr. Thackeray, in those 
characteristics of Mr. Thackeray’s humour which were least 
valuable, and indeed, ceased to be humourous when he himself 
overworked them. As for the general crowd of novelists, who 
dreams of getting blessed laughter out of their productions? 
Humorists of the pencils are still extant in this day, who force 
quick laughter from the heaviest-hearted or most brain-weary ; 
they are very few, and one hears little talk of coming men in this 
benign line of art and beneficence; but humourists of the pen, no! 

What is called ‘“‘ American” humour (and various as are its 
kinds, every one knows what is meant by the definition) did not 
take with us readily, chiefly because nothing foreign ever does take 
readily with us; and secondly, because there was a great deal of 
native humour just at the time when the American began to be 
imported. Was, for instance, Sam Slick ever thoroughly appre- 
ciated in England? We should like to see whether a reprint of 
the Clockmaker’s quaint and shrewd philosophy would be accept- 
able to a generation much harder up for a laugh than was that 
to which Judge Halliburton discoursed of soft-sawder and human 
nature. There is no resemblance between the Clockmaker and 
the American humourists of the present day, most of whom are 
inspired by conditions of life and adventure, by whole social 
systems which did not exist in the time of the side-splitting 
‘* Blue-nose,” and they have the great charm, for us, of rootless- 
ness, absolute novelty, and perfect audacity. They can't be 
conventional, because there’s no conventionalism where their jokes 
hail from, and they are a law to themselves concerning the 
themes of joking, not to mention that their very funniest effects 
are often unintentional, and funny only to us. Thus, Artemus 
Ward, Mark Twain, Mr. Bret Harte, and more recently, Mr. 
Habberton have established themselves with English readers as 
firmly as Mr. Sothern and Mr. Toole have established themselves 
with English playgoers, as laughter-compelling friends of bored 
mankind. 

A new writer, endowed with the precious gift of rare and 
genuine humour, is a prize not to be lightly esteemed ; and such is 
the anonymous author of the little volume called Siz to One, 
which tells how a used-up New York journalist was sent by his 
doctor to Nantucket to recruit himself, and what happened to 
him on that island. Humour is not the only quality of this little 
gem of a story, but it is that for which the reader feels most 
grateful ; it is so quaint, so odd, so indefinable, of a sort which is 
thoroughly individual and independent of opinion. The book is not 
written in English, but in American, and it ought not to be read in 
English, or some of the pleasure of it will be missed. A great 
London physician would not say to atired man who came to con- 
sult him, ‘‘ You’ve got to let up on the grind of your newspaper 
work,” or when the patient objected, let us say to Aldborough, as a 


retreat, ‘‘ Perhaps you will fret some at first,” and readers who 
| would be worried by what they would regard as vulgarisms occurring 


Ix “ the inhuman dearth” of anything in print which can make | jn the serious portions of the story will not enjoy it as much as 
us laugh, in these days of preternatural dullness, when, if any one they otherwise might. If they think of nothing but the fun and the 
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feelings that are in it, the lovely little bits of nature, the some- 
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thing which, after all, one is driven to use the American word “ un- 
accountableness ” to indicate, they cannot fail to rejoice in it as a 
real treat. 

Not a trace of parents or guardians is to be found in the 
‘t idyl” of the six charming Nantucket girls and the one used-up 
New York journalist. The ‘‘ Prism” holds its meetings, receives 
its visitor, drives with him, boats with him, makes “ squantum” 
parties to eat clambake (a succulent dish, whose preliminaries are 
not too pleasant to think of) with him, and goes to bathe with 
him, without a scrap of chaperon! Is this the fun of our 
welcome new writer, or is it merely an extension of the freedom 
and independence of the American young lady generally? Only 
imagine, if the Nantucket Idyl could be translated into French 
(which it couldn’t), the stupeur of the French jeune personne, and 
the horror and amazement of her parents! And yet there is 
nothing in the charming little book more charming than the 
delicacy, the bright, breezy purity, the sunny innocence of the 
six girls who enter into a solemn compact that there is to be no 
love-making with the stranger, and who keep it witha fidelity which 
the reader will highly appreciate. There is some pathos in the 
story, and there is not a little irony, for the girl whom Edgerton 
loves is the girl who loves the island, and does not want to leave 
it; while the girl who loves Edgerton is the one who is always 
restless, and longing to get away. How Edgerton has the sea for 
his rival, and how he fights the sea, are among the prettiest bits 
of fancy that have come in our way fora longtime. Here isa 
charming prelude to the strife, in which Edgerton first finds out 
Addie Follett’s passion for the sea :— 


*«¢ You need not be looking at that piano so critically,’ she said, after 
they had been talking some time; ‘I know how ridiculous it is. —* How 
ridiculous ?’—‘ Why, a piano on the sea-shore! What could be more 
ridiculous than a little jingle like that trying to beat the surf out of 
one’s ears ?’—‘ Don’t you play on it?’ he asked, with some surprise, for it 
struck him as strange that one into whose face a ‘beauty born of 
murmuring sound’ so evidently had passed, should not love music.— 
‘ Why, yes,’ she said, ‘ sometimes, just to please uncle, but I don’t think 
somehow that most of the music means much to me. Maybe it is be- 
cause it refers to the scenes of a life I haven’t led. You know I’ve 
never been off the island.’-—‘ It must be that is the reason,’ he replied. 
‘I don’t see how anybody can understand a large part of music who has 
never ssen a mountain, a forest, a river, or a city. Why, here upon this 
sandbank you have not fairly got beyond the first day of creation; you 
don’t rightly know what land is. Mother Earth is no mother to you.’ 
—‘ No,’ replied she, ‘ the sea is mother of us islanders, and mother, too, of 
your mother earth. So you see we children of the sea belong to an 
elder branch of the family. The land is, after all, a new-fangled ex- 
periment, a mere parvenu, but the sea survives from the reign of 
chaos.’” 

Edgerton, just like a man of his class, thinks he can put her 
down triumphantly by a bit which he learned in youth out 
of a physical geography, and she is impressed by it for a minute, 
but then springs to her feet, crying, ‘‘I don’t care a fig for your 
scientists. Look there! She rolled up to the window curtain, 
and as he slipped to her side, the broad sound stretched out 
before him, a majestical floor beneath the moon, a promenade 
for gods, while the noise of the waves, caressing the shore, rose 
from the beach below.” 

The Nantucket Idyl is just an hour's reading; it is long since 
we have enjoyed one so much. 


OLD ENGLISH PLATE,* 

CONSIDERING the very great interest taken in the precious metals 
by most persons, it is strange that the making and marking of 
gold and silver plate have not been adequately discussed hitherto 
in any special treatise. The subject is many-sided, and appeals 
to a great variety of tastes. Mining and metallurgy, commerce 
and politics, archeology and art,—all must be considered, in deal- 
ing exhaustively -with the subject of decorative and useful plate. 
Yet for a complete history of this kind not only are the materials 
in great part wanting, but such as do exist are widely scattered or 
difficult of access. Much credit is therefore due to the author of 
the book before us for the valuable contribution he has made to 
our knowledge of a branch of this important industry. To per- 
severance in collecting facts concerning the manufacture of plate 
in the United Kingdom he has added skill in arranging them. He 
has sifted the statements of previous writers, and in a good many 
instances has found it necessary to correct them. An instructive 
book, pleasant to read withal, is the result of his labours. 

The plan of Mr. Cripps’s manual includes an account of the 
materials of plate, of goldsmiths’ guilds and legal enactments, of 
the marks on plate assayed in London, in certain provincial 
towns, and in Scotland and Ireland, and of frauds and offences. 
Then follows a chapter on ecclesiastical plate; finally, we have 





* Old English Plate. By Wilfred J. Cripps, M.A. London: Murray. 1878. 


| descriptions, extending to more than one hundred pages, and 

. + J 
illustrated with many woodcuts, of all sorts of articles of domestic 
| plate, ancient and modern. An appendix of examples or autho. 
rities for the London assay and makers’ marks, with tables of date- 
letters for all the English, Scotch, and Irish offices, closes the 
volume. These tables, founded, so far as London is concerned, 
upon a work, long out of print, by Mr. Octavius Morgan, are of 
the highest value. 

In a brief review it is manifestly impossible to do equal justice 
to all sections of such a work as this of Mr. Cripps, so we must 
be content with pointing out its most characteristic and valuable 
features. And the first of these to which our attention is natur. 
ally directed is the history and meaning of the marks found on 
such plate as was stamped in London. A leopard’s head crowned 
is the very earliest of these, and is mentioned first in the 
year 1300 (28th Edward L., cap. 20), although it is possible that it 
may have been in use before. This mark has been employed ever 
since to the present day, with the exception of the years 1697 to 
1720; but the head was cruelly discrowned in 1823, and now 
looks much more like the visage of a forlorn and morose cat than 
that of a royal leopard, or heraldic lion. The earliest-known 
piece of marked plate still existing, the Pudsey spoon, bears the 
‘¢]eopard’s ” head in the bowl, and two other marks on the stem. 
One of these marks is a heart, the device or sign of the 
maker; the other mark is a letter of the alphabet, fixing 
the year in which the piece was assayed. That letter is 
an h, and indicates the year 1445-6, but we may be sure that 
the use of the alphabetical letter began with a, taking us back to 
1438 as the date from which this mark was certainly used, though 
it is just possible, even in the silence of records and ordinances, 
that it was used before. We do, however, know that the maker's 
mark was affixed to silver wares at an earlier date than 1438, for 
an Act of Edward III. in 1363 distinctly mentions such a mark, 
along with the king’s mark—that is, the leopard’s head—but to 
the date-letter there is then no reference. 

A fourth mark appears in 1545; it was probably introduced, 
as Mr. Cripps suggests, in 1542, to mark the fact of the silver 
being of the old, sterling standard, and therefore superior to the 
debased coinage of the day. A fifth mark was ordered in 1784; 
it is the Sovereign’s head, and indicates the payment of a duty of 
1s. 6d. per ounce on silver and of 17s. on gold. This very heavy 
duty, though returned on new plate exported, seriously interferes 
with the national manufacture, especially of important works in 
gold and silver. But the existing obligation to have silver plate 
assayed and marked is a very wholesome one, which could not 
be rescinded without the certainty of an increase of fraud in the 
debasement of the metal. 

Generally, then, the age of a piece of plate can be told by its 
date-letter, if it bear a London mark not earlier than 1438. But 
we have further aids in this determination in the number of the 
marks, in the shape of the outlines or of the shields used to in- 
close the marks, and in the style and size of these marks. On the 
other hand, the fixing of the date is sometimes interfered with by 
such irregularities as these:—The object may not have been 
stamped till long after it was made; or a new piece, with its 
proper stamps, may have been inserted or added in repairing and 
improving an old vessel. Then, too, inscriptions purporting to 
be of the seventeenth century may be found upon plate bearing 
the stamps of the nineteenth, it having been the custom with 
corporations and colleges periodically to exchange their old plate, 
if bruised or worn, for new work bearing copies of the donor's 
arms and name, and the date of the donation. Quite apart, then, 
from forgeries of marks, and the transference of a fine mark from 
an old and genuine spoon of the sixteenth century to a grand 
piece, say, a standing cup, of the nineteenth, it is not always easy 
to settle the date of a specimen of old English plate by a mere 
glance at its marks. 

It is in clearing up much of the mystery of what are known as 
‘‘ provincial marks” that Mr. Cripps has been particularly suc- 
cessful. Many hints were furnished, it is true, by isolated papers 
on antique plate in the archzological journals, and by the de- 
scriptive catalogue of the loan collection exhibited at South 
Kensington in 1862. But by means of original inquiries, and by 
personal examination of plate, mainly ecclesiastical, bearing pro- 
vincial marks, Mr. Cripps has been able to construct tables of 
date-letters for York and Norwich, and has proved the office- 
mark of the former city to have been a seeded rose crowned and 
a fleur-de-lis, both dimidiated. The office at Norwich seems to 
have done but little assaying and marking, for the date-letters of 
but nine years between 1565 and 1697 are known to be preserved 
on pieces of plate stamped there. Of the date-letters before 1700 
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of the other old provincial assay towns nothing is known, while 
Exeter, at all events, cannot have employed a date-letter at all 
before 1701, since all the earlier extant eperimens bear nothing 
beyond & crowned X, and at the most a maker's sign or name in 
addition. We must not dwell longer on the subject of the pro- 
yincial marks; doubtless there is much still remaining to be 
jearnt concerning them, many pieces of plate, chiefly spoons of 
the close of the seventeenth century, being stamped with curious 
marks not yet identified. : : 

Mr. Cripps gives some new and interesting details concerning 
the Scotch assay offices and their marks ; he has also been able to 
clear up some of the difficulties in connection with the Dublin date- 
letters. If the marks on English silver, as set forth in the volume 
before us, especially attract the attention of the connoisseur and 
collector, we are sure that the chapters on ecclesiastical and 
domestic plate which Mr. Cripps has given us will prove of gen- 
eral interest. At least, every one whose duty or inclination 
prompts the perusal of these portions of the book cannot fail to 
gee clearly the sharp contrast between the thought, the care, the 
variety, the richness, the good workmanship, the fine design dis- 

layed by old English plate, and the lamentable poverty and 
absurdity of the new. But the monstrous specimens of modern 
taste, so called, in the form of racing trophies, which periodically 
disfigure fashionable shop-windows must, we presume, meet with 
some admirers still. Yet how the recent reformation in the design 
and make of furniture should not have spread to work in silver 
for household use and ornament, is hard to understand. Look 
at the spoon of the nineteenth century. We have replaced the 
figure of an apostle, which surmounted the shank so late as the 
seventeenth century, by a fiddle! Can thesugar-bow] of to-day, 
clumsily fashioned after the model of an obese melon, or 
scratched with the Greek fret, be favourably compared with the 
medieval mazer, edged by delicate mouldings, fringed with simple 
leafage, and encircled with some gracious motto? And if 
we turn from secular to ecclesiastical plate, do we fare much 
better? Good models have, it is true, been frequently followed 
by some recent makers of chalices and patens, but mere mechanical 
reproductions, lacking the spirit of the originals, have too often 
been the products of the misapplied labour. ‘The refinement of 
the old work has sunk into feebleness, the ‘“‘ go” into crudity. 
When artist and artificer are once more identical, then we may 
expect design and execution to regain their former fitness and 
beauty. It is a modern mistake to assume that the production 
of good silver work demands neither special training nor high 
artistic power. It will not suffice to study old models, however 
excellent, unless fresh inspiration be gathered from nature, 
assimilated by the trained mind, and wrought out by the skilful 
hand into forms of fresh and seemly design. 

Turning once more to the pages of Mr. Cripps’s volume, we 
find in the excellent illustrations which he has given maay 
beautiful examples of old English silversmith’s work. These 
drawings will, we hope, do more than merely instruct the collec- 
tors and admirers of old plate. We trust they will give a healthy 
stimulus to competent workers in silver here, and help to restore 
to modern England her ancient fame for decorative design. We 
confess we were surprised and ashamed to find at the Paris 
Exhibition that a New York firm, Tiffany and Co., had beaten 
the old country and the old world in domestic silver plate. 
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Iceland. By C. A. Vansittart Conybeare, B.A. (Parker and Co.)— 
Iceland and its institutions are, we cannot doubt, well worth the careful 
study which Mr, Conybeare has bestowed on them, as the result of 
which he has given us this learned little volume, which was the Lothian 
Prize Essay of last year. The subject is one at present chiefly known 
tous through Mr. Dasent’s story of “ Burnt Njal,” and his contribution 
to the Oxford Essays of 1858. It is somewhat striking to hear 
that Iceland deserves to be called the “Athens of the North,” and 
the Icelanders’ love of law and love of litigation reminds us of the old 
Athenians. The history of the country is politically instructive. 
Feudalism established itself in Iceland, but from the absence of those 
influences which were at work in countries which had passed under the 
imperial sway of Rome, and from the further fact that the Icelanders 
Were cut off from the rest of the European family, it had not the sur- 
Tounding conditions under which in England and on the Continent it was 
gradually modified into a tolerable political system. In Iceland there was 
Wanting that guarantee for the maintenance of private rights and public 
institutions which can only be supplied by some strong central force. 
There was nothing like any supreme legislation or central government, 
and so the disruptive tendencies of feudalism had fall and unckecked play. 


This evil, combined with feuds between Church and State which followed 
on the introduction of Christianity, hastened the subjection of the Ice- 
landers to Norway, an event which occurred in 1264. It appears that 
religious controversies led to appeals to the Metropolitan of Norway, 
then to the appointment of foreign bishops. Of this the Norse Kings 
took advantage, and the result was tho fall of the Icelandic Republic. 
In fact, the ecclesiastics of Iceland destroyed the independence of their 
country by tactics similar to those now employed by the Ultramontanes 
on the Continent. This they could not have done, in all probability, 
had there been any strong, supreme central authority. In the absence 
of this, the introduction of foreign influence could hardly fail to lead to 
subjection. Mr. Conybeare has evidently been a diligent student of 
Professor Stubbs and Mr. Freeman, and has given us an interesting 
political essay. 

Christian Politics. By the Rev. Julius Lloyd, M.A. (Bell and Sons.) 
—We trace very distinctly the influences of the late Mr. Maurice’s 
writings in this little volume. We do not mean to imply that Mr. 
Lloyd cannot think for himself, but still we can hardly say that he 
opens out to us any very new lines of thought, though he certainly has 
the merit of saying what he has to say with a certain degree of fresh- 
ness, and here and there with a happy bistorieal illustration. The 
subjects of which he treats are all of great interest, and are under per- 
petual discussion. He describes his work as essays on the principles 
of politics according to the New Testament, and he deals, in fact, with 
the various relations of the Christian Church to the world and to 
society. The Church alone, he argues, can establish the principle of 
duty on a solid ground, and the Comtist substitute for it, which says in 
effect, “* We will have all men for our brethren, but wo will not have 
God for our Father,” utterly breaks down by losing sight of filial duty, 
and recognising only fraternal duty. It fails thus to satisfy the deepest 
necessities of the human heart. Of the Church of England, he observes 
that its main strength consists in its faithfully representing that rever- 
ence for the Bible and that love of freedom which are such marked 
characteristics of the English people. Consequently, it commands in a 
large measure the respectful sympathy of Nonconformists. Mr. Lloyd does 
well to point ont the mistake of supposing that we may refuse the pay- 
men: of rates and taxes imposed by law, because in certain cases they are 
applied to purposes which we cannot heartily approve. This, as he 
says, is to take too much on our consciences, and a man who “ challenges 
persecution by withholding legal duties ” must not quote the text about 
“ rondering to Cwsar the things which are Casar’s,” &c., a text which 
people have certainly often “ wrested to their own destruction,” and 
to the grievous injury and confusion of society. In discussing the re- 
union of Christendom, Mr. Lloyd holds very decidedly that the only 
possible way to such a consummation must be through a great widening 
of human sympathies, and an abandonment of a controversial attitude 
on what may be called “speculative doctrines.” In his concluding 
chapter, “ Clouds on the Horizon,” he notes the apparent tendencies 
of the age, such as tho declension of direct clerical influence, 
and the advancing claims of literature and science to succeed to 
the place of religion and theology. Such claims, he holds, will 
never be able to justify themselves, as the mystery whence we 
come and whither we go will always have as powerful a fascination for 
the cultivated men and women of the nineteenth century as it had for 
the rude Northumbrian of old. Speaking of the advantages of an 
established Church, he remarks that so long as our Sovereign professes 
the faith of Christ, the Asiatic mind will be profoundly impressed ; and 
that the example of Italy is not encouraging in the direction of dis- 
establishment, as there the results already attained seem to have led to 
more stiperstition among the clergy and more scepticism among the 
laity. It is, we think, at least possible that such might be the conse- 
quences in England, under like circumstances. Mr. Lloyd’s little volume 
is quite worth attentive reading. 

Monarchy Defended. By John Vickers. (Wyman and Sons.)— 
“ Political systems grow, and are not made ;” this is the text of Mr. 
Vickers’ book, which aims at showing that revolutionary opinions, 
which are, we suppose, rife in our day, are the product, not of genuine 
philosophy, but of fanaticism and discontent. His arguments in favour 
of hereditary constitutional monarchy, as contrasted with various forms 
of republicanism, bave been repeatedly urged, and have certainly 
weight. A form of government cannot be pronounced to be good or 
bad in the abstract, as is the way of debating societies, but must be 
considered in relation to the people governed and their circum- 
stances. The assumption that all the civilised world are marching 
straight towards democracy with a rapidity proportioned to their grow- 
ing intelligence is certainly open to criticism, and is one of those wide 
generalisations which it does not need much ingenuity to dispute. Mr. 
Vickers remarks that a city community is apt to be more democratic than 
arural community, not so much from its possession of higher intelligence, 
as from its lower organisation, which allows men to be independent 
of their neighbours, and so indirectly encourages many to live by 
actual crime. Hereditary monarchy has, he argues, as much to say for 
| itself as any elective arrangement, which in many cases is a notorious 
failure, and leads merely to the advancement of the noisy and forward, 
who are often very ignorant and incompetent. In the matter of war, 
| which is frequently assumed to be the special crime of kings, the author 
brings forward an array of evidence to show that kings are, as a rule, 
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much more pacific than peoples, and that of this the late Emperor of | but he had some notion of agriculture, of military onginesring, and of 
the French was a conspicuousinstance. No doubt, a very considerable | commerce. His bronze he got probably by trade. He had Some sort of 
section of our working-classis decidedly pugnacious, but we think it would | religion, and some of the stone circles were perhaps not burial-plac, 
be rash to affirm, as Mr. Vickers rather seems to imply, that they would | but temples, or rather a combination of both. To him are due the 
almost always be on the side of war. Nothing, indeed, is more difficult | axes, hammers, arrow-heads, &c., which are, in their way, marvellogs 
than to ascertain with precision what are or what will be the real sen- | specimens of workmanship. It appears that one of the most interestj 
timents of any large class in some important national crisis. We think | “finds” in Derbyshire was one recently made in Windy Knoll Q 

that Mr. Vickers himself now and then generalises in a fashion which | & cavity crammed with the remains of bisons, reindeer, Wolves, and 
he is prompt to condemn in those who do not share his own confident bears, some of which, particularly the skulls and antlers, are well pre. 
convictions. Nor does he seem to us quite sufficiently alive to the | served. How amid lions, bears, and wolves the paleolithic man 
possible results which may be attained in the futare, under the influence whose only weapons were of stone or bone, contrived to survive ig in. 
of better education and a more highly developed intelligence, which, in | deed a mystery; but some of the Derbyshire caves testify to his oxist. 
the opinion of some thinkers, not to be wholly despised, may enable the | ence, along with other creatures, and with one yot more terrible, the 
masses to dispense with much of the guidance and authority now really | “ machairodus,” a sword-toothed beast, lithe as a tiger, and strong as @ 
| bear. In 1873, Mr. Pennington, with a friend, made the descant of the 


needed by them. 
Hilford-on-Aire. By Martin Weld. (Tinsley Brothers.)—The style | famous Elden Hole, still, we beliove, reputed to be bottomless by the 


of this novel is good, several of the persons introduced into the story | rustics. The chasm, at a depth of about 180 feet, ends in a cavern, 
are interesting, and in certain respects the author deserves a fair which expands into a vast chamber, wee much as 70 feet in height, What 
meed of praise, so that we feel a real regret for his unfortunate choice of | 18 most remarkable about this chasm is the fact that it is quite isolated, 
a sensation. None at all was necessary; the cross-purposes of the We have an interesting account of it in Mr. Pennington’s book, 
respective love-stories of the young people at Hilford-on-Aire, very well | We have received Burlingtonia (Wyman and Sons), a collection of 
related, and with enough uncertainty to interest, combined with the | historical notes about Burlington House, Piccadilly, and neighbourhood, 
pleasant local colour, and the liveliness, which, however, does not attain ee, ee 

to humour, that render the book amusing, would have amply sufficed to 








carry the reader on to the end with feelings towards the writer more PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
amicable than most novelists excite. By introducing a peculiarly base | a nar 
and heartless sensation, the suicide of the victim on the eve of her | About (E.), Colonel Fouga’s Mistake, 2 vols. CF 8¥0........ecsesseseeses (Remington) 919 


— —s » hr : | ZEschylus, Prometheus, bound, Notes, by A. O. Prickard, 12mo .,.(Macmill 
betrayer s wedding-day, and the murderous revenge of her brother, who Seal alt Go tae aud tow te Penance t. tome ‘onan a0 
is intended to be, and previously has beon depicted as a really noble | Austin (S.), Rags and Tatters, 3rd edition, 12mo ... .».(Masters) 30 

2 é - aa amAara | BaGkin (Z.), Only @ LALO, CF BVO ccccccccsccscccccccccscosconscsescccscooccsecceseed (Longle' 
character, Mr. Weld descends to a very low level indeed, and renders | Baur, Church History, First Three Centuries, Vol. 1......<Williaws & Memes A 
objectionable a novel which, throughout two of its three volumes, Besley (T. S.), The Stars i They Courses, folio ... svesseeeee(Trtioner) 150 
: : . 3lake (Lady), Mrs. Grey's Reminiscences, 3 vols. cr 8 & Blackett) 31) 
is the reverse. Let it be handled in ever so masterly a manner, | Gnijq's Picture Scrap-Book, with Illustrations, 4to (Routledge, 4 


seduction is an unpleasant theme for fiction, and there is nothing | Cicero's Speech against Quintus Cecilius, translated, 12mo ..(Cornish) 15 













" is P ., P é aol Clarke (M.), His Natural Life, cr 8V0 ..........cecceccersereeseses ++-+«( Benth 
masterly in the handling of it in this particular instance. The picture Cruttwell (G. T.), History of Roman Literature, cr 8vo . “Gritin £Ue, se 
of Oswald Thano leaving his father’s house with his bride (who is | Delamere (Dr. and Mrs.), Wholesome Fare, cr 8yo ....... ..(Lockwood) 50 


Digby (W.), The Famine Campaign in Southern India o (Longmans) 32/9 


















ignorant of the discovery that has just been made), escorted by a detective | Dumas (A.), Forty-five Guardsmen, Cr 8V0 .....-.s00 orerseseccescocsessees (Routledge) 3% 
: . : 3 P he inquest on the poor | Dunman (T.), Glossary of Biological, &c., Terms, cr 8vo ...(Griffith & Farran 
who is to bring him back the next day to attend the 7 : P Gothard (A. G.), Lessons on Cookery for Home and School Use, cr Svo (Hughes) it 
girl whom he has seduced, and who has drowned herself, is one of the most Gough (J. B.), Life and Times, by Rev. J. Thomas, Cr 8V0 ..+..s000-00:..(Longley) 9/6 

: . * * : rg | Guillemin (A.), The Heavens, SV0........+.cecssrsererseereessses } 
revolting which we recall in modern fiction, and if there be readers | Havet (A. G.), French Studies, 9th edition, cr 8vo 
who find it to their taste, we can only say that one who can do so much Belmeve E>), FiainSong, i seevtonseneseeseccssees scorers eee 
P F .¢ | Heredity, On Some Causes of Degeneracy in our Race, cr 8vo ... 
omer ee — evidently can do, ought to be above pandering Jobnson's Six Chief Lives, from the Lives of the Poets, er 8vo "...(Macmfllan) e 
© a taste o 6 Kind, <uhne (W.), On the Photochemistry of the Retina, &c., cr 8vo...... (Macmillan) 3 
Macleod (H. D.), Elements of Banking, cr 8vo ........ (L 4 
oT — P os | ig ) 50 
The Origin of Nations. By Professor Rawlinson. (Religious Tract | —— ¢. Ht), Geass Frozen Sea, 3rd edition, 8V0....+++ ee (Daldy) 180 
a . “ 4h 3 wee . | Muir (T.), Text-Book of Arithmetic, for Use in Higher Classes, cr 8vo (Daldy) 4 
Society.)—These essays originally appeared in tho Leisure Hour. | Nixon's Cheshire Prophecies, 12M0_ ,.......+.sse+esssee santeinenen anni H ywook) is 


esos ° (A. He 
They are certainly worth republication in their present form, and make Olipbent Cr. gant peel hag er Stories, Vol. 1 one 20 
~ : : .. iphant (T. L. K.), The Old and Middle English, 12mo.............+« (Macmillan) 90 

up a little volume which in a very moderate compass popularises the | Paget (F. E.), Helps and Hindrances to the Christian Life, Vol. 2 Ghoflagion 5 
recent results of historical investigation. We need hardly say that eee bE coegert es SAREE, Nos. 6 and 7, cr 8vo — &Co) 20 
: , ' : “ URE NN DD: sak cscecisdaioniassiacsinensieticcntinmpscatiial ‘ \ 

the Professor writes with the special aim of upholding the general value Broster (R. A.), Half-Hours with the Stars, 4to . Ccanae DB 
sat P ‘ , . ical portions of | Ravenstein (E. G.), Cyprus, its Resources, &c., er § 

and authenticity of what may be termed the ethnolog portion OF | Root (ir W.), Novela’ Vol 13, The Abbot, or Bee 
the Bible, and in the tenth chapter of Genesis, which seems in- Service (J.), Salvation, Here and Hereafter, cr 8vo 
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tended to sketch the inter-connection of races, he sees a really | Smith (F.), Workshop Management, Cr 8V0....++.... +-e(Wyman) 20 
ge ¢ A | Stewart (J.), Scripture Questions, &C., CF BVO ....cccccccesosecesseseeesereneseess (Relfe) 30 

marvellous anticipation of many of the conclusions of the modern | Stories of Our Guardian Angels, 8q.........+.s-++ .(Mowbray) 20 
ee . ' . nl; . dg | Sue (E.), The Mysteries of Paris, illust., er 8vc (Routledge) 3/6 
en of ethnology. He thinks that there aro no solid grounds | Sylvia Janet; or, Too Quickly Judged, 12m0  ....cccccccccceceeseeccereeseeces (Warne) 16 
for believing that we can trace back any of the old civilisations | Tacitus, Annals, Bk. VI.,ed., with Notes, by Chu dribb (Macmillan) 26 


.» (Macmillan) 3/6 
..(Remington) 59 
.-«-(Stewart) 2/0 
(Waterlow) 5/0 


: : i : . | ™ » , | Tait (C. W. A.), Analysis of English Histor: 

much beyond the seventeenth = eighteenth century B.C. ; Talbot (C.), Elinor: a Novelette, cr 8vo .. 

and as to tho alleged extreme antiquity of Egypt, he argues) Thorpe (R. O. T.), Exercises in Arithmetic, ee 
Up the River, from Westminster to Windsor, &c.,8vo . 











that the wide discrepancies between those who have handled this Veterinary Diagrams, Set of Five Sheets ...... nd ““impkin & Oo.) 130 
abstruse subject are sufficient to make us pause before we conclude | Yates (E.), Wrecked in Port, 120. ..sssssersssssssseesseerseeerseceneatens (Routledge) 2/0 
that the Scripture chronology is much too narrow and limited. It can | KS — 
hardly, he thinks, be reasonable to suppose that a very high civilisa- To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
tion could have been developed at a remote period in Egypt without | not later than 12 a.m. on Friday. 

touching and influencing neighbouring countries, and that these coun- | =— 





YOWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—This elegant and fragrant 
Oil is universally held in high repute for its unparalleled success in pro- 
hi 7 : aes “ ae , moting the growth, restoring and beautifying the human hair. It is a sure remedy 
istorical research has given us no proof of the priority of savagery to | against baldness, and greatly improves the growth of whiskers and mustachios, 
certain forms of civilisation, but he admits, as we understand, that the | Being the only genuine Macassar, the public are warned against articles bearing 
: x = > Ke ie the same or similar name. Sold by all chemists and perfumers. Ask for ROW- 
question is an open one, only not one which natural science by itself is | LAND'S MACASSAR OIL, price 3s 6d, 7s, 10s 6d, equal to four small, and 21s per 
. Tha = to it — Sa =~ bottle. ROWLAND'S ODONTO whitens the teeth and prevents decay, 2s 9d per 

seg: decide. The — of bo little ager gi hoot we ont box. Buy only ROWLAND'S ODONTO. I y 
no hesitation in recommending, is the amount of information about | :  ceEaabaunes oe an, i 
ones hn ekdiiaass 1 iol ie Gites Geinidliie ie @ Geena TMHE MANAGEMENT of the ROYAL GLASS and 
8 early Civilisations which it brings together in a thoroughly | PORCELAIN COMPANY have the pleasure to announce that their NEW 
popular and interesting form. PREMISES in OXFORD STREET will be opened on TUESDAY NEXT, the 24th 
inst. The magnificent display of Table and Decorative Glass, manufactured ex- 
Barrows and Bone-Caves of Derbyshire. By Rooke Pennington, pee J by oe Seen Webb and Sons, of Stourbridge, inate —_ 
" s -— he 4 | Novelties, unequalled for beauty of design and finish, which wil! sustain the repa- 
F.G.S. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Pennington’s book is not meant to be 4 | tation of this ae edhe reel The Porcelain, which has been many months fa 
learned manual of archeology, but merely a plain and simple account | Course of manufacture, embraces works of the highest artistic excellence. ™ 
comes % numerous ornamental specimens are of the most exquisite description. Special 
of such results as he has picked up for himself on the hills and moors of | attention is called to a new process introduced into Dinner and Breakfast Services 
his native county. Derbyshire, with its Peak, and its holes and caverns, | intended for daily use. These will be found much more advantageous than 
: ° Ps adie - ’ | ordinary earthenware or stone china, giving the same effect as a best china set, at 

is a fine field for the antiquary, and contains many traces of man in the about a third of the price. 

various stages of the stone and bronze ages. It requires a good deal of | The ROYAL GLASS and PORCELAIN COMPANY, Oxford Street, W. four 
enthusiasm, something of what Mr. Pennington calls the ‘geologic . Manager—Mr GODFREY. 


mania,” to spend week after week among bones ; and the cave-hunting | PFYRUFESSOR TENNANT’S LECTURES on MINERA- 


process is often disappointing, as well as tiresome and arduous. Our | LOGY, applied to GEOLOGY and the ARTS, at KING'S COLLEGE Tes 
5 % Courses are given, one on Wednesday and Friday mornings, from 9 to 10; an) 
author, however, was usually fortunate enough to be able to undertake | other on Thursday evenings, from 8 to 9. The public are admitted on paying the 
it under pleasant circumstances, and he seems to have thoroughly Goliege fees, viz., gt Fd Morning Lectures, and £1 11s 6d for the Brees 
: : : ° i coe ; | The Lectures begin SDAY, OCTOBER 4th, and terminate at r. 

enjoyed it, and we can answer for it that his readers will enjoy | are illustrated by a large series of specimens, chiefly from his private colle > 
his description of his work and of its results. The man of the neolithic + ae — S ee — ey can a —— inte pueed 

: : ne a NNAN i idence, ° 
or late-stone and of the bronze age could not indeed build a house, wo. eS Ee a ee 


tries were affected by it wa have no certain evidence. As to the 
“ primeval savage” of the evolution theory, he maintains that as yet 
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OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
19 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 


ZA OWER- STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—The School Reopens on Thursday, 


Septem’ 6th. For Prospectus and further par- 
eee at 80 Gower Street. For information 
a the Boarding House in connection with the 
School, apply at 79 Gower Street. 
————— . yg — og be 
HE HIGHER EDUCATION of 
T WOMEN.—The Misses GLENDINNING will 
RECE 


OARDERS, and will ASSIST the | 


s B 
BECETS of a LIMITED NUMBER of YOUNG 

are rea. 
LADIES vndinning have tbe benefit of the assistance 
of some of the most earnest and able Professors in 
Europe.—A dress, Miss GLENDINNING, Rosebery 
House, Chemnitzer Strasse, Dresden; or Dalmeny 
Park, near Edinburgh.—Dresden, September, 1878. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 








Head Master, R. W. TAYLOR, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and for thirteen 
ears Assistant-Master at Marlborough and Rugby, 
assisted by University First Classmen. 

A First-Grade Classical and Modern Public School, 
in which boys are prepared for the Universities, and 
for the Army and Civil Service Examinations. 

The next Term commences September 27th. 

For particulars, apply to the Head Master. 


| gaa COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, 
1878-79. 
The Session will commence in the Departments of 
Arts, Science, and Law, and of Medicine, on TUES- 
DAY, OCTOBER Ist, when a Lecture, introductory to 
the Session, will be given, at 11.30 a.m., by Professor 
A. W. Wann, M.A. Subject, “On some University 
Experiences of Renascence and Reformation Age in 
Germany.” d 
Prospectuses of the several Departments, and Copies 
of the Regulations relating to Entrance Exhibitions 
and Scholarships, may be obtained from Mr. J. E 
CORNISH, and other Booksellers in Manchester ; and 


—! J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 
_ MEDICAL SERVICE. 





INDIA OFFICE, 4th September, 1878. 
NOTICE is hereby given, that an Examination of 
Candidates for Fourteen Appointments as Surgeon in 
her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held in 
London in February, 1879. 
Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, to- 
r with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
llowances of Indian Medical Officers, may be ob- 
tained on application at the Military Department, 
Indis Office, London, S.W. 
A farther notice will be issued when the exact date 
of examination has been fixed. 
ALLEN JOHNSON, Colonel, Military Secretary. 
1” LONDON HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End. 
The SESSION 1878-79 will COMMENCE on TUES- 
DAY, October 1, 1878, when the prize distribution will 
take place. 
value £60 and £40, will be offered for competition at 
the end of September to new students. Entries on or 
before September 20th. Fee to Lectures and Hospital 
Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 100 guineas in 
three instalments. All resident and other hospital 
sppointments are free. 
consist of five House-Physiciancies, four House 
Surgeoncies, and one Accouchership; also two 
Dresserships and two Maternity Assistantships. The 
London Hospital is now in direct communication by 
tail and tram with al] parts of the metropolis. 
NORMAN CHEVERS, M_D., Principal. 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SESSION 1878-79. 


and 





The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 
will commence on TUESDAY, October 1. Intro 
ductory Lecture, at 8 p.m., by Professor Lankester, 
M.A., F.R.S. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and 
LAWS and of SCIENCE (including the Departments 
of Engineering and Fine-Arts), will begin on WED- 
NESDAY, October 2nd. Introductory Lecture at 3 
Pm., by Professor Henry Morley. Instruction is pro- 
Vided for WOMEN in ali Subjects taught in the Facul- 
ties of Arts and Laws and of Science. The Deans and 
Vice-Deans will attend in the Council-room, from 10 
&.m. to 2 p.m.,on October Ist and 2nd, for the purpose 
of giving advice and information to Students entering 
the College. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS, between the ages of Seven 
and Sixteen, will reopen on TUESDAY, September 24. 

Prospectuses, and Copies of the Regulations relating 
to the Entrance and other Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
and Prizes of the annual value of nearly £2,000, open 
Students, may be obtained at the 
Office of the College. 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhi- 

8, and also that for the Andrews Entrance 
Prizes (Faculties of Arte and Laws and of Science), 
ee at the College, on the 26th and 27th of 


College is close to the Gower-Street Station of 
Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the termini of the North-Western, Midland, 
and Great Northern Railways. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


a 

| | NIVERSITY HALL, Gordon Square, 

AF London, W.C.—Students of University College 

teal. in the Hall under Collegiate discipline. Par- 

be hed yd — of onan, ere s, &c., may 
nm application to the PRINCIPAL, or the 

SECRETARY, at the Hall. 





lly desirous of Self-Culture. The | 


Two Entrance Science Scholarships, | 


The resident appointments | 


CLASSICAL MASTER is_ RE- 
UIRED at HEATH BROW SCHOOL, Hamp- 


stead. orning hours.—Apply to Mrs. CASE. 


AMPSTEAD. — HEATH BROW 
SCHOOL. 
The SESSION 1878-79 will begin on September 25th. 








Classics and English Subjects.— 
an d Mr. ARCHD. BALLANTYNE. 

German.—Prof. ALTHAUS, Ph.D. 

French.—Miss M. H. MERINGTON. French, Examiner 
in, Prof. CASSAL, LL.D. 

Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. — JOHN 
Brings, M.A. Lond. 

Chemistry.—Mr. WILLMORE, under the direction of | 
| Prof. BARFF, M.A. 

Drawing.—Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing Master 
in Univ. Coll. School. 

Writing. —C. F. Kine, B.A. Lond., Writing Master 
in Univ Coll. School. 

Music.—Miss CHRISTINA Squire, R.A.M. 

Gymnastics and Fencing.—Mr. WINTERBOTTOM. 

Dancing.—Miss Mary BircH. 

Classes are taken by Miss E. F. Squire and the 
Misses CASE. A Master is in superintendence through 
the day. 

There is a Junior Class for Children under ten 
years of age. 

The arrangements of the School permit of some 
Girls being received with their brothers. 

Prospectus on application to Mrs. CASE. 

UEEN’S COLLEGE, 
43 and 45 Harley Street, London, W. 
For the Higher Education of Women. 
Established 1848. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853. 

The MICHAELMAS TERM opens for the SCHOOL 
on SEPTEMBER 30th; for the COLLEGE, on 
OCTOBER 7th. 

An Entrance Examination will be held, for the 
SCHOOL, on SEPTEMBER 27th; for the COLLEGE, 
on OCTOBER 4th. 

The following Scholarships will be open to compe- 
tition :—1. Two Senior Professor's Scholarships, open 
to candidates between the ages of liand16. 2. An 
Arnott Scholarship, in Natural Science, open to pupils 
under 18 years of age. 

A Higher Department, for Students preparing for 
the Examinations at London University, has been 
established. Those entering must be over 18 years of 
age. Seven courses of Lectures will be delivered in 
connection with this Department. Fee for each 
course of Ten Lectures, £1 1s. 

Boarders for the College or School are received, by 
the authority of the Council and Committee, by Miss 
CLARA WOOD, 41 Harley Street, and Mrs. B. S. 
CARPENTER, opposite the College. 

Prospectuses and other information may be ob- 
tained on application to Miss GROVE, Lady Resident, 
43 Harley Street, W. 


OYAL SCHOOL OF MINES. 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 
During the Twenty-eighth Session, 1878-79, which 
will commence on the Ist of October, the following 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL DEMON- 
STRATIONS will be given :— 
Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Pb.D., F.R.S. 
Metallurgy. By John Percy. M.D., F.R.S. 
Natural History. By T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Mineralogy By Warington W. Smyth, MLA, 
Mining. F.R.S., Chairman. 
Geology. By John W. Judd, F.R.S. 
Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 
8. Physics. By Frederick Guthrie, Ph D., F.R.S. 
| 9. Mechanical Drawing. By Rev. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 
| The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of be- 
coming Associates are, £30 in one sum, on entrance, 
or two annual payments of £20, exclusive of the 
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Laboratories. 
Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued, | 
| at £3 and £4 each. 
| Officers in the Queen's Service, her Majesty's | 
Consuls, Acting Mining Agents, and Managers may | 
obtain Tickets at reduced prices. | 
Science Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures | 
at reduced fees. } 
For a Prospectus and information, apply to tho | 
Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn ed 
London, 8S.W. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
| ge TION BY CORRESPOND- 
| 
| 


ENCE.—Ladies who wish to direct the Home | 
Education of their Daughters and Sons are invited to | 
try a System of Teaching and of Examination by | 
Letter, carried on by Tutors, under the management 
of a Committee. Preparation, if desired, for Edinburgh 
University Local Examinations, or guidance in | 
Systematic Private Study. Bursaries of £20 and | 
Prizes of £5 offered to Students. Classes open on 
| November 1. Prospectus to be had from the Secre- 
tary, 2 Glenorchy Terrace, Edinburgh. | 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 
) 


| The THIRD SESSION will begin on OCTOBER 8th, | 
1878. The College supplies for persons of either sex 
| above the ordinary school age the means of continuing | 
their Studies in Science, Languages, History, and 

Literature, and particularly in those branches of 

Applied Science which are employed in the Arts and 

Manufactures. The CHEMICAL LABORATORY is 

open daily from ten to five. Arrangements have been 

made, in connection with the DEPARTMENT of EN- | 
GINEERING and SURVEYING, by which Students | 
may spend the six summer months as Pupils with | 
various Engineering Firms in and near Bristol. In- 
formation with regard to the Lodging of Students 
will be given by the Principal, on application through 
the Secretary. Several Scholarships will be com- 
peted for early in October. For prospectus and 
further information, apply to EDWARD STOOK, 
M.B.C.S., Secretary. } 








JROFITABLE INVESTMENTS in 
ENGLISH SECURITIES. — Paying regular | 
Dividends. Supported by the chief Noblemen, Clergy, 
and Aristocracy of the Kingdom. Large Profits can 
be made immediately. Full particulars may be had 
of Mr. J. ANDE 
gate Street, London, E.O. 








RSON, 14 Devonshire Square, Bishops- | 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


NEW AND IMPORTANT NOVEL. 
2 vols. crown Svo, 16s, and at every Library. 


R 0O x ZY. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 


“ Vigorous word-painting, and a well-considered 
analysis...... We get to know the people of Luzerne, to 
put ourselves in their place, to understwad their ways, 
and to sympathise with their feelings. By the time 
we have fairly reached this state of mind, we begin to 
perceive that @ really fine conception is hidden behind 
the author's uncouthness ; that there is a plot which 
it was worth his while to weave, and which it is worth 
our while to see him unravel.,.... There are three things 
in this story which suffice to stamp it as one out of the 
common,—the entire character of Nancy, the self-con- 
quest of the originally priggish heroine, and the court- 
ship of Parson Whittaker.”"— Atheneum. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE WAR IN TURKEY, 
Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


PLEVNA, THE SULTAN, AND THE 
PORTE. 


By J. DREW GAY. 

“A book which has certain special claims to 
attention......The author had opportunities of observa- 
tion such as no other Englishman possessed during 
the struggle...... He had the entry to the palace, the 
intimacy of the leading members of the Sultan's 
household, and even the privilege of several interviews 
with Abdul Hamid himself...... The merit of Mr. Gay's 
book is, that it affords glimpses of incidents and of 
important actors in the great drama of the Russo- 
Turkish war which are elsewhere unattainable.”— 
Scotsman. 

A New Edition, demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and 
Illustrations, 18s. 


CLOUDS IN THE EAST: 
TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES ON THE PERSO- 
TURKOMAN FRONTIER. 

By VALENTINE BAKER. 

This Book, written by General Valentine Baker 
Pacha in 1876, bears directly . the locality of the 
Central-Asian Question, which is now assuming 80 
much public interest. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE NEW 
REPUBLIC.” 





Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


The NEW PAUL and VIRGINIA; or, 
Positivism on an Island. By W. H. MALLOCK. 

“Never since the days of Swift has satire gone 
straighter to the mark.” — Whitehall Review. 

“If it lacks the delicacy of setting and the wealth 
of incisive epigram shown in ‘The New Republic,’ it 
efficiently proves great penetration on the part of its 
author, and the faculty of gathering up varied impres- 
sions into a single focus, and flashing grotesque lights 
upon them. If our readers wish to fill up a pleasant 
hour, in which they will at once gain knowle and be 
amused, let them take up Mr. Mallock'’s ‘ New Paul 
and Virginia.’ "—Nonconformist, 

“Mr. Mallock bas borrowed the weapons of the 
enemy, and carried a war of ridicule into the heart of 
the country of the miscreants—if it be polite to call 
unbelievers by that old name. The result is a sort of 
funny writing which is novel, and has its charms for 
at least two of orders of mind, the frisky and the 
orthodox. In‘ The New Paul and Virginia’ Mr. Mal- 
lock has adopted Pascal's trick of quoting selected 
passages from the writings of his opponents. These 
* dangerous * passages give the orthodox just sucha 
charming sense of having been near that evil thing, 
the doctrines of Mr. Frederic Harrison, as Christian 
may have had when he spied from afar a byway into 
hell."—Saturday Review. 


Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and 
tastefully bound in cloth, for the Library, 6s each. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
Popular Stories by the Best Authors. 
With Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, George du 
Maurier, W. Small, A. Hopkins, 8. L. Fildes, Henr 
Woods, Sydney Hall, Moyr Smith, J. Mahoney, an 

others. 

By WALTER BesANT and JAmes Rice.— Ready 
Money Mortiboy—The Golden Butterfly—With Harp 
and Crown—This Sona of Valcan—My Little Girl—The 
Case of Mr. Lucraft. 

By Wikre COLLINS.—Antonina—Basil—Hide and 
Seek—The Dead Secret—Queen of Hearts—My Mis- 
cellanies—The Woman in White—The Moonstone— 
Man and Wife—Poor Miss Finch—Miss or Mrs?— 
The New Magdalen—The Frozen Deep—The Law and 
the Lady—The Two Destinies. 

By M. BeTHamM-Eowarps.—Felicia. 

By THomas HAarpy.—Under the Green wood Tree. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON.—Olympia. 

By JEAN INGELOW.—Fated to be Free. 

By Harriett Jay. —The Queen of Connaught—The 
Dark Colleen. 

By E. LyNN-LINTON. — Patricia Kemball — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas. 

By KATHARINE S. Macquorp.—The Evil Eye. 

By Henry KINGSLEY.—Number Seventeen—Oak- 
shott Castle. 

By Justin McCarTHYy.—Dear Lady Disdain—My 
Enemy's Daughter—The Waterdale Neighbours— 
Linley Rochford—A Fair Saxon. 

By FLORENCE MaRgnyAT—Open! Sesame. 

By Mrs. OLIPHANT.— Whiteladies. 

By James PaYN.—Best of Husbands—Fallen For- 
tunes—Walter’s Word—Halves—What He Cost Her. 

By Mrs. J. H. RippeLtt.—Her Mother's Darling. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE.—The Way We Live Now— 
The American Senator. 
By T. A. TROLLOPE.—Di d Cut Di d 

By JOHN SAUNPERS.—Bound to the Wheel—Guy 
Waterman—One Against the World—The Lion in the 
Path. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
FOR el myy~ by apo} a ————. Pp A | N L E S Ss D E N T | a T R _ y on? 
upon Adelaide and the principal towns in é 
South Aan. Bills negotiated and collected. ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.O. Al 
- i Pb 
HCNIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon Dentist, sais 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), she Ore 
Prompt and BP. py A tel Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting Lov 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. (Prize Medal London and Paris) gust 
wereatedt a soscecancll Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. he 
AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. aaa 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, [TESTIMONIAL.] I 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. My Dear S1R,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to Coa. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst | that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pi 
the Policy-holders. less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. Urome” ' 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen 
————____ 


To G. H. Jones, Esq. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


—* for Agencies are invited from persons 
of influence. 





REDUCED RATES for NON-PARTICIPATING 
res ___POLIGIES. i - 
| pNtV ERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
25 Pall Mall, London, S.W 





£1,000,000 














Total Funds Invested Ee 
Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000 FINEST EXT RACT 
Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK An! 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per F *. _— © Library 
annum. _ re 
For Forms of Proposal and Information, apply to FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND O F 192 
the Secretary. SAUCES. M EAT. — 


AAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


79 PALL MALL. 
For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest ... £396,818 
Accumulated Funds. .,.........0++ -» £3,083,281 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 








Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 
the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITIES. 
2 Dale Street, Liverpool; Cornhill, London. 
Total Invested Funds .......+000s0-00 £5,314,387 
£1,052,465 
225,340 
249,906 


Fire Premiums, 1877.........++0++0.00+0 
Life do. do. 





Total Annual Income £1,537,711 


Under the New Series of Life Policies, the Assured | 
are entitled to Four-fifths of the Profits of the Parti- | 


cipating Class. 

Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 

Fire Insurances upon equitable terms, 

For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any of the Agents of the Uom- 
pany. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Michaelmas 
should be paid within 15 days therefrom. 


S' EAMBOAT ACCIDENTS! 
WAY ACCIDENTS! 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 

Insured against by the 

RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 

The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 





RAIL- 


Company. 

The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME, £210,000, 

A fixed Sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 


Weekly Allowance in the evont of Injury, may be | 


secured at Moderate Premiums, 
BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 
£1,230,000 have been paid as compensation. 


Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local | 


Agents, or 
CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


64 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved fund, £325,000. 
The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, Colombo, 


Durban, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, | 
Port Eliza- | 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney, and Yokohama, on | 


Mauritius, Melbourne. Point de Galle, 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 


They undertake the agency of parties connected | 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of | 


British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1878. 


(TURKEY and INDIAN CARPETs, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 
FAMILY, 


35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON,W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DuBLIN, 1868. 


FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE 
Rooms Covered in One Pieca, 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig'’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label, 





OUSE PROPERTY and INVEST- 

MENT COMPANY (Limited), 92 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon- 
Street Station. Capital, £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully 
paid-up Shares, of £25 each, for the Purchase and 
Sale of productive and progressive House Property, 
and Improving the Dwellings of the Working-classes 
on the self supporting principle. Registered March 








| 15th, 1876. 
CAPITAL ALLOTTED. 

Ist Issue, at par...... 4,000 Shares. Amount... £100,000 
2nd , £1 prem. 4,000 ,, oe 100,000 
|} 3rd, £2 4,000 ,, we 100,000 
4th . £38 »w 4,000 , jo 100,000 
Total...... 16,000 ,, ce £400,000 
The Fifth Issue of 4,000 Shares is in course of ullot- 


| ment, at £4 per share premium, of which upwards of 
| ONE-THIRD bave been already allotted. 

Reserve Fund at end of last year, £10,370 (since 
| increased by several thousand pounds). 

| Various further profitable re-sales have been made. 
| The present Premium has been fixed to place on a 
fair level the old Shareholders and present Entrants. 

| 

| 


The Premium on the Sixth Issue will be fixed by | 


the Board at such a sum as will protect the then 
existing Share holders, having in view the increasing 

prosperity of the Company. 

Estates Parchased, 113; for £514,002. 

Current rate of interest on Shares, SIX PER CENT. 

For Report and Balance-Sheet, Share-Application 
Form, and Pamphlet, entitled, “A Chat with the 
Secretary,” apply to W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG. 


The PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
The PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHEB 
| PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 





| 
| 
| 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
| Laundresses with the 
| ‘‘GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
; the wearer. 


| Wits 


| 
| 
| 
} 
{ 
_ 


In consequence of the disturbed state 
of the retail Tobacco trade, through the 
recent udvance in the duty, W. D. & 
. vmxr H. O. WILLS have in- 

“ HONEY 


troduced * Honey Cut,” 
a Shag Tobacco, in 
ounce packets at 4d, and half- VETPEY 99 
| ounce packets at 2d, which CUT. 


they recommend as the best possible value at the price. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of © 
AMPLOUGH’'S PYRELIC SALINE, 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
|and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Scld by Chemists. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Liver, Lungs, 

and Kidneys—A large number of internal 

| maladies arise from obstruc tions over the removal of 
which these celebrated Pills exercise the most perfect 
control. A course of them is strongly recommended 
as a remedy for almost all chronic affections,—as liver 
complaint, congestion of the lungs, torpidity of the 
kidneys, and other functional disorders which cause 
much present suffering, and if neglected, lay the 
foundation of innumerable diseases. Holloway’s Pills 
are especially adapted for the young and delicate; 
their gentle and purifyirg action places them above 
all other medicines. In indigestion, nervous affec- 
tions, gout, and rheumatism, tese Pills have raised for 
themselves a universal fame. They expel all impuri- 
ties from the blood, and thus restore cheerfulness and 

vigour. 





NEOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's “ ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
Charles Lyell, price 9s, he says:—* As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and mineraly 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr, 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy a 
King’s College, London.” These Collections are sup. 
plied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 
Cabinets: — 
100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays £2 2 9 
200 Specimens, iu Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 § 
300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 














Drawers ........ 10 0 
400 Specimens, i 

EOTIOUD  ccncinconeesenesscecesousanicossien eocessnenees -200 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each, 

LFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Accessible 


by Rail, Steamer, or Coach. Grand Di 
Saloon; Ladies’ Drawing Room; Reading, Billard 
and Smoking Rooms ; and 200 comfortable Bedrooms, 
Excellent Cuisine, Choice Wines, and moderats 
charges. Tariff of T. W. HUSSEY, Manager. 

lifracombe, North Devon. 


|? yh FO POLYTECHNIC 
“W CYPRUS, its History and Uharacteristics, by Mr, 
W.H. Golding; this Lecture and the Dissolviag Views 
with which it is illustrated, have been prepared from 
the most reliable sources specially for the Polytechnic, 
—The MICROPHONE and TELEPHONE, with many 
interesting experiments in Electrical and Acoustical 
Science, by Mr. J. L. King.—The GIANT PLATE 
MACHINE, DUBOSCQ’S CHROMATIC FOUNTAL, 
TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION with the DIVER, 
&c.—The PARIS EXHIBITION, by Mr. J. L. King< 
The KAFFIR WAR, by Mr. W. BR. May.—Professor 
Pepper's Interesting and Instructive Sanitary 
Lectures, entitled PURE AIR, PURE FOOD, and 
PURE WATER.—Professor Garrison on the EVOLU- 
TION of SPECIES.—Concluding daily at 4 and §, 
with a MUSICAL JUMBLE and the BABES in te 
WOOD, by Mr. Seymour Smith.—Admission to the 
whole, ls. Open at 12 and 7, Carriages at 5 and 10. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
F RY'’S CARACAS COCOA 
“A most delicious and valuable article."~ 
Standard. 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Fou, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 

WRY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—foed, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 


‘CONSUMPTION in All its STAGES INSTANTLY 


RELIEVED by 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS, which taste pleasantly, and give 
instant relief and a rapid cure to Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Consumption, Culds, Whooping-cough, Phiegm, 
all Disorders of the Breath, Throat, and Lungs. Ia 
Hysterical, Nervous, and Heart Complaints they af 
unfailing. In Rbeumatism and Nervous Pains“ 
act likea charm.” Price 1s 144 and 2s 9d per box. 
peri 


EWEL ROBBERIES. — CHUBBS 

SAFES for JEWELS, specially fitted inside wit 
wood or velvet, and enclosed in wood cabinets, can 
seea at CHUBB and SON’S, 63 St. James's Street, S.W 
and 128 Queen Victoria Street, St. Paul's, EO. 
CHUBB'S PATENT LOCKS for all Purposes. Ila 
truted Price Lists sent free. 
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—— —?~4N@LO-SAXON MANUSCRIPTS. 
742-1049) in Atlas Folio, with 50 Plates of Facsimile 
yow ready, rest each sccompanied by a Transcript and Translation, price 50s, 


of ANGLO-SAXON MANUSCRIPTS, 
hed by Command of her Majesty Queen Victoria, on the Recom- 

of the Right Hon. the Master of the Rolls, by the Director-General of 
pendstion © Survey. With Transcripts and Translations by W. BASEVI SANDERS, 


ans and Co.; TRUBNER and Co.; LeTTs, Son, and Co.; E. 
Oxford: JAMES PARKER and Co. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLAcK: Messrs. JOHNSTON. 


AND ENVELOPES, 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


RIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 


INKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF-STAMPING, 


WEAL AND SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE | 
OF 


; BEPPNs, 
SS ea FURNITURE. 
SENT FREE BY POST. 
HEAL and SON, 195, 196, 197,198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


Cam- 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK 
TEXTS. 


CAL AUTHORS 





TRANSLATIONS. 
ATLASES. 


CLASSICAL TABLES. 


| omen 


various Languages. 








EDUCATIONAL 


Full Catalogues sent on application of upwards of 480 Educational 
Books of all Kinds, comprising the— 


| BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 
| GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 


CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, with NOTES. 
PUBLIC-SCHOOL SERIES of CLASSI- 


OTHER ANNOTATED EDITIONS. 


LATIN and GREEK CLASS-BOOKS. 


CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
Done by the Best Artists in the Trade, at the Lowest Prices. TEXT-BOOKS. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


RATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


Post free on application. 


WORKS. 


WORKS on ARITHMETIO, ALGEBRA, 
GEOMETRY, and HIGHER MATHE- 
MATICS. 

On DIVINITY, 
TOPOGRAPHY. 

ANNOTATED FOREIGN CLASSICS. 

FRENCH, GERMAN, and ENGLISH 
CLASS-BOOKS. 

FRENOH and ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARIES. 


and LATIN 


HISTORY, and 


GASC’'S FRENCH COURSE. 
GOMBERT'S FRENCH DRAMA. 
BOOKS for YOUNG READERS. 
BELL'S READING-BOOKS, &c. 








London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 


Founded 1841. 


PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

| Thies Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 


Fifteen volumes are allowed to countryand ten to town members. 
open from Ten to half-past Six. 


Reading-rooms 
Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








Qours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 
te l : 


anc 


por MEATS; also, 
BSE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


QPECIALTLES for INVALIDS. 

“CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 

11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
_ MAYFAIR, W. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
VIOLET AND MILLEFLEUR POWDER, 
FOR THE 


TOILET AND NURSERY. 


Universally admired for its Purity and Exquisite 
Fragrance. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 





CERTIFICATES OF EFFICIENCY AND PURITY 

From the First Analytical Chemists of the day, will 

be forwarded, on application to 93 Upper Thames 

Street, London, and in future will be issued with every 
packet sold by us. 


SUMMER DELICACY. 














BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


48 BLANCMANGE, PUDDING, CUSTARD, &c., 
__STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. _ 
MORSON & SON’S 
TREPARATIONS OF PEPSINE FOR 
INDIGESTION. 


HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 





PEPSINE POWDER, in 1 oz. bottles, 4s per oz. 
PEPSINE WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s per Bottle. 
MPSINE LOZENGES, at 2s 6d and 4s 6d per 


"PSINE GLOBULES, at 2s, 3s 6d, and 6s 6d per 





Sold by all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 
T. MORSON and SON, 


a & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. | 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 


PRIZE MEDAL WHISKY 


OF THE 
CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited). 


PHILADELPHIA CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
1876. JURORS’ AWARD:— 


FINE, FULL FLAVOR, AND 
GOOD SPIRIT.” 


This fine OLD IRISH WHISKY may be had of the 
principal Wine and Spirit Dealers, and is supplied 
to Wholesale Merchants, in casks and cases, by the 


CORK DISTILLERIES COMPANY (Limited), 
MORRISON’S ISLAND, CORK. 





“ VERY 





INAHAN’S WHISKY. 
k™ LL 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


_ 








SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASsALL says:—“ The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 





20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
i largest holders of Whisky in the World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medica] 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
tation, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUN VILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 





In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 


EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; OR08sE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
~.. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 


——— 








LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PIOKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Oavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
so many years, signed, “ Llizabeth Lazenby.” 








HE DESTINY of the SOUL: a 

Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future 

Life. By WILLIAM R. ALGER. Tenth Edition. With 

Six New Chapters, and a Complete Bibliography of 

the Subject, by Ezra Assor, Librarian of Harvard 
Uollege, Cambridge, Mass. Price Ten Shillings. 

This Work will be forwarded to any address at the 
price above named, carriage free ; or the usual discount 
will be allowed to purchasers, in the Book-room of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association. Address, 
Mr. Henry Y. Brace, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 

NOTE.—In the press, and will shortly be issued b 
the Association, ‘The PROPHETS and their IN- 
TERPRETERS,” by Dr. G. VANce Sire. Price 
Sixpence. 

Ready on the 23rd inst., neatly bound in cloth, price 5s. 

OCIAL NOTES. Vol. L., March to 

August. Edited by S. C. Hau, F.S.A., with 
Complete Index to Subjects. 

16 Southampton Street, Strand; and to be had of 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, 
and all Booksellers. 


HE BERLIN TREATY and _ the 

ANGLO-TURKISH CONVENTION.—Speech 

of the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, MLP., in the 

House of Commons, on Tuesday, July 30th, 1878. 

Revised by the Sp#aKeERr.—Published by the Liberal 

Central Association, 41 and 42 Parliament Street, 
Westminster, S.W. Price Twopence. 


T= TREATY of BERLIN and the 

ANGLO-TURKISH CONVENTION,—Report of 
the Eastern Question Association.—Published by P. S. 
KING, Canada Buildings, King Street, Westminster. 
Price Twopence. 


"MHE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CXXXVL, for OOTOBER, 
price 63, will be published on the 30th inst. 
CONTENTS. 
THE UNIVERSITIES AND TH# RENAISSANCE. 
LESSING AS PHILOSOPHER AND THEOLOGIAN. 
JOUBERT. 
BUTTER AND CREAM 
BosniA, HERZEGOVINA, AND AUSTRIA. 
TENT- WORK IN PALESTINE. 
Mr. HUGHES ON THE ESTABLISHMENT. 
THe THREE TREATIES. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS should be sent to 
the PUBLISHERS by the 24th inst. 


London: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 
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HE EXPOSITOR is a publication of 

sterling value.”—Spectator. “Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Literary Churchman. 
‘Continues its very useful f 4 of p ing 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of diffi- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”—G@uardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. These volumes constitute « 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, an of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 

London: Hopper and STovuGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Row. 


MONSTER BUILDING.—See the 
BUILDER of This Week (4d, or by 444), 
for View and Account of Palace Hotel, San Francisco 
—lInterior and Exterior Views of New (8.C.) Church 
for Natal—the Future of Westminster, with Plan— 
the Architecture at the Paris Exhibition—New Legend 
of the Rhine—Battle of Proportion—Sculpture in the 
House—Frankfort—the Boulogne Lighth , o— 
46 Catherine Street ; and all Newsmen. 
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Pe 
CYPRUS: Historical and Descriptive. Adapted from | TBOLOGICAL a FUND 


the German of FRANZ VON LOHER. With much Additional Matter. By Mrs. A. BATSON JOYNER. LI Y. 
Orown 8vo, with Two Maps, 10s 6d. Volumes for 1878.—3 Volumes for Qs, 
“This is probably the most complete account of the Island as yet available to the English reading Just published 
public.”—Academy. ’ 
“ Full of interesting matter, and literally crammed with facts.”"—Odserver. } 1, BAUR’S (F. C.) CHURCH HISTORY 
“We give a cordial welcome to this capital yoleme, which affords in a moderate compass much very useful oes —_~ Fay he TORIES. Trans. 
P : "_ I man 
information about the Island and its inhabitants.”"—G/obe. by the Rev. ALLAN MENZIES. Voli x ual 


‘Those who wish to have a thorough pehoeten 9 the physical features, climate, production, and 
capabilities of our new possession, together with a clear and succinct view of its past history, cannot do better 
aus study Mrs, Joyner’s pleasant and useful book.”—AMorning Post. | 2. HAUS pot of the 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place. tho Rov. 0. t. Forums. Vel. L. Gasag " 
3. EWALD’S COMMENTARY 
PROPHETS of the OLD TESTAMENT the 
Just published, price 4s 6d.—To be had of all Booksellers. | lated by the Rev. J. FREDERICK StH, "Volums 
ILI. shortly. 


R E Ss P I R A T O R Y D I S) E A Ss E Ss 9 New Subscribers may have the previous Volumes at 








— - Subscribers’ price, viz., 78, instead of 10s 6d 
(Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, Sore Throat, Whooping Cough, &c.) | 5 9d per vol, 
AND THEIR SPECIFIO OUBE. KEIM’S LIFE of JESUS of NAZ 
Vol. IV. is in the press, and will form the Firs 


By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Methods, from the Dutch and other Sources. } Sites tae tans. 


| 
J. W. KOLCKMANN, 2 Langham Place, London. | ane’ be ist of the Contents of the frat Five 
' ? may be had on application. 15 vols, 8yo, published a 


——— | £7 178 6d, to Subscribers for £5 5s. 








, @) S L E R’S G L A S S C H A N D E L I E R S. | WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietts Street, 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. a \ enenee and 20 South Fredericg 
‘ , Ed gh. 


DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. | — 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS, of the finest quality. | This day is published, a New and Cheaper Edition, 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. GUILTY, OR NOT GUILTY? 


| 
' 
MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. | A TALE. 








ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN, 
™ — = = i : By Major-General W. G. HAMLEY, 
BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY AND SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. hate of tho Raph eaten 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. Small 8vo, 33 6d. 





| “Another admirable novel in one volume....,, The 


HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. | moval eueiges, the eriminal pathoiegnt anal 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP jcgeca?story, will fat Guilty, or Not Gully? ug 


| their attention."—Zraminer. 





IS THE BEST FOR THE “* Guilty, or Not Guilty ? strikes us as the clover 
TOILET, NUR SERY, AND SHAY ING. } oy + ae experiment of a very clever map." 
' the World. 
Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, by the Editor, — 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.RS. ee 
USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


And Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 'MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. NOTICE.—A New and completely Revived 
| Edition of MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIR. 


FR E D E R | C K E DWAR DS & SO N | CULAR, containing all the leading Books of 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great general interest of the past and present Seasons, 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WOOD is now ready for delivery, and will be forwarded 
CHIMNEY - PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, | Jo dy Sorwa 
STANDARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to a liberal discount from 
the regular cash prices. | A New Editionof MUDIE’S CLEARANCE 
They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the | CATALOGUE of Surplus Copies of recent 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at | Books, sativa "from the Library for sale at 
Conner eens. greatly reduced prices, is also now ready. This 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. | Catalogue contains an unusually large Selection 
lof Popular Works in History, Geography, 


N y N ) IF YING. 
ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULC NG | Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and 


W R l G H T ’ S Cc Oo A L . T A R S Oo A P. the Higher Class of Fiction, and is especially 


a | 4 ¢ h i rh 7 
A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TUILETTE, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. pooesensdigt prema wk Fagor 
;” s ) uUvLLC Ss ’ 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. come large purchasers of Modern Books. 


STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. | 
JAMBS STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading New Oxford Street, London, September 21st, 1878. 


bers of the Pr 











postage free on application. 











Just published, 18mo, cloth, 28; postage, 2d. 











TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 4 on 2B ge, << 
| J ECONS pour des ENFANTS, de 
l'Age de Deux Ans jusqua Cinq: avec HYMNES 

hy H E N E Ww - 0 N I ¢ . en PROSE pour les Enfants, traduites de |' Anglais de 
Mme. BARBAULD. Nouvelle édition, le tout reva 
par CLOTILDE Norris. 
F E R PURE IRON and OXYGEN, Crospy Lockwood and Oo., 7 Stationers’ Hall 
without ACID. Court. E.C. 
Invaluable in all cases of snort 
Weakness and Debility. B R A V A I S | — Sow mad, pest free, 1s. 
ONVERSATIONS on the VATICAN 


Is Tasteless. Does not constipate. 


Neither stains nor injures the Teeth. COUNCIL. By WILLIS NEVINS. 


“*Roma locuta est: causa (non) finita est,’ would 
See Lancet, June 9, 1877, British Medical Journal, March 3, 1877, and the whole Medical Press. form an admirable motto for Mr. Nevins's latest pub- 
i | lication.” —Saturday Review. 
BRAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON is | OTrvii SERVICE PuBLISHING COMPANY, 8 Salisbury 
| Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, in Bottles in portable Card Cases, with Drop Measure complete. HE NEW COINAGE. By Hesnt 
GRAHAM. Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 











. Wi ll Parti i licati price 4s 6d. 
Pamphlets. — full Particulars, and Prices, post free on application to Taeden; Crva, Gaaveee femme Goel 
BRAVAIS and CO..S LONDON OFFICE, 8 IDOL LANE, E.C. - aged Court, Fleet Street, E.C.; and at all Book- 
sellers. 











READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, pu OWENSCOLLEGECALENDAB 


i for the SESSION 1878-79. 
Price 2s 6d each. J. E. CORNISH, Bookseller to the College, 33 Picet 
dilly, Manchester. 


Seventh Edition, post free, One Shilling. 


CASES FOR BINDING, R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Treatise 


on the only Successful Method of Ome this 








Price 2s 6d each. Disease. By Rossrat G. Watts, M.D., M.B.OS, 
L.S.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington | “Tondon: ©. Mrromens and Co. Red Lion Court 
Street, Strand. Fleet Street, ; : 
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10 SovrnampTon StREET, SrRAND, September 21, 1878. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY & CO,S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





(RENEW WORKS OF FICTION AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Each in Three Volumes.—Ready. 


_4 NEW NOVEL by the POPULAR AUTHOR of “A CANADIAN 
NOTICE—A NEW OINE,” “ AGAINST HER WILL,” &c. 


LADY’S HOLM. By Annie L. Walker, 
Author of “ Against her Will,” “A Canadian Heroine,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
Academy (August 31st) says :—“ As a piece of genuine, careful, and suc- 
ot work, ‘ Lady's Holm’ will bear a very favourable ccmparison with most of 
new novels of the season...... The life led by Mary Langford and her uncle 
> hen at Lady's Holm is very sweet and beautiful, and the conception of a 
ray pure and highly refined mind...... ‘Lady's Holm’ is certain to become 
= with a large circle of readers who are weary and disgusted with much in 
modern fiction.” - = : . 

The Spectator (September 7th) says :—“ Miss Walker's novel will be found 
well worth reading by all who can enjoy picturesque description and good, incisive 
delineation of character. 3 ss 

John Bull (September 14th) says :—‘‘It is a long while since we have read a 
rettier story than ‘ Lady's Holm.’ Ithasacharm of its own, which pervades it 

the first page to the last, and makes it quite a matter of regret when that last 
is reached...... We cordially recommend the book, which will be found 


hly readable.” 
The. otsman says :—* A novel of more than average merit.” 


FROZEN HEARTS. By G. Webb Appleton. 


3 vols., 31s 6d. 
The Academy (August 31st) says :—‘ We confess to have read ‘ Frozen 
Hearts’ with interest. It is full of all kinds of excitement, and in some places 


reveals evidence of strong dramatic power.” 
The Court Circular says:—*“ An indubitably vigorous and interesting novel 
mult certainly deserves @ warm reception. ‘Frozen Hearts’ is a very clever 


The Scotsman says:—‘ There is so much power and pathos in the narrative 
as to give it an impress of realism. The story is a wholesome one, too...... The 
jocal colouring is fairly correct, and the novel is, on the whole, one that most 
people can read with hearty relish.” 


THEY WERE NEIGHBOURS. By Laindon 


Huu. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
EYESSO BLUE. By Agnes Law. 8 vols., 
Sls 6d, 


WILL is the CAUSE of WOE. By the 


Author of “ Dacia Singleton,” “ What Money Can't Do.” 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


GEORGE HERN : a Novel. Henr 

BY-WAYS. By Mary W. Paxton. vols., 

aaa. mae 
Each Complete in One Volume.—Ready. 

In the SPRING of MY LIFE: a Love- 


Story. By the Princess OLGA CANTACUZENE. (From the French.) Crown 
Syo, 7s 6d. 
The Athenzeum says :—‘ A charming little romance...... It is treated so deli- 


tatelyand simply, and is so free from vulgarity and bold common-place, that it 
interests the reader from beginning to end.” 
The Spectator says :—‘‘ A very pretty story......Agnes is a very finely drawn 


The Sunday Times says:—“ Is charmingly told, and proves very pleasant 

ig... Superior to average works of its class.” 

John Bull says :—* A very pretty story...... The book is thoroughly interesting, 
snd there is not a dull page from beginning to end...... The last chapters are very 
touching, and the conclusion reminds us strongly of ‘ Villette ’,.,...We hope the 
book will find many readers.” 

Public Opinion says:—“A story which charms us by its very simplicity, 
not but that it has also other merits, which would ensure it a hearty welcome on 
ite introduction to English literature...... Such is a faint outline of the principal 
events recorded in this pleasant book. ‘In the Spring of My Life’ can be safely 
recommended to our readers, who, if they accept our recommendation, will be 
amply repaid by the perusal of a sparkling narrative.” 

The Preston Herald says :—*A very pretty love-story, and we know of no 
Work of fiction that is so thoroughly pure and worthy of commendation. It isa 

novel, well worth reading. The translation is excellent.” 

The Bristol Mercury says:—“One of the most pleasing tales which the 
Pitsentseason has produced......We ought to add that the work has been so 

ly translated, that it would be impossible for even an acute critic to detect 
ite foreign origin.” 


The GREGORS: a Cornish Story. By Jane 


H.SPetticuz, Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 
The Scotsman says:—‘ The story is emphatically original and genuinely 
intereating.” 


John Bull ( September 7th) says:—‘ A really interesting and attractive story.’ 
The Spectator (September 14th) says:—“ We do not remember to have seen 
Miss Spettigue’s name before. Her book has, in any case, much merit. If itisa 
effort, it shows no common promise. Itisa well and vigorously drawn picture 

© among a people whose peculiarities had not been smoothed away by 
tivilisation. Nota few touches remind us of the pen of George Eliot, the master 
of whom all writers of this kind of fiction may be content to be considered 
tale «see We Can recommend ‘ The Gregors ‘as a well-written and interesting 


The Graphic (September 14th) says:—'‘ The story is told with considerable 


foree and spirit, and its rough and homely dramatis persone are decidedly life-like 
vere Altogether, it is a very creditable performance.” 


London : SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., Southampton Street, Strand. 











By Henry|THIRTEEN SATIRES 





VILLAGE POLITICS : 


SALVATION 


TACITUS.—The 


OREGON: There and Back in 1877. 


ROUND ABOUT FRANCE. 


MESSRS. MACMILLAN & COS 
PUBLICATIONS. 





The EUROPEANS. By Henry James, Jr. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. (This day. 


EDITED, with PREFACE, by MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of the POETS: the 


SIX CHIEF LIVES, with MACAULAY'S “LIFE of JOHNSON.” Orown 


Svo, 6s. (This day. 


The OLD and MIDDLE ENGLISH. By 


T. L. Kington OLIPHANT, M.A. Being a New Edition, thoroughly Revised 
and greatly Enlarged, of “The Sources of Standard English.” Extra fcap. 


8yo, 9s. [This day. 


‘An ANALYSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY, 


By ©. W. A. Tarr, 
(This day. 


based on Green's “ Short History of the English People,” 
M.A., Assistant-Master, Clifton College. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


TROPICAL NATURE, and other Essays. 


By ALFRED RvsSEL WALLACE, Author of “The Malay Archipelago,” &c, 
8vo, 12s. 

The Times says :— Mr. Wallace p in an eminent degree the power 
of clear and instructive description, and in the volume before us he gives us 
the elements which we may combine for ourselves into a thousand pictures, 
none of which are likely to surpass reality......He tells a plain, unvarnished 
tale, intrinsically interesting, thoroughly trustworthy, free from all techni- 
calities, and likely to prove attractive to all with a healthy appetite for 
information.” 





Addresses and 


Sermons on the Labour Question. By O. W. Strusps, M.A., Vicar of Gran- 
borough, Bucks. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. (Next week, 


of JUVENAL. 


Edited, with Commentary, by Professor JoHN E. B. Mayor, M.A. Vol. II., 


crown 8yo, 8s 6d. [Vert week. 


The LIFE of JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D. 


By JAMEs Brown, D.D., Author of “The Life of a Scottish Probationer.” 


With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (Second Edition, now ready. 


HERE and HEREAFTER: 


By the Rey. JOHN SERVICE, Minister of Inch. Crown 
(Fourth Edition, now ready. 


Sermons and Essays. 
Svo, 6s. 


HABITUAL DRUNKENNESS and INSANE 


DRUNKARBDS. By J. C. BucKNILL, M.D. F.B.S. Crown 8vo, price 2s 6d. 


LIVY.—HANNIBAL’S FIRST CAMPAIGN 


Edited by the Rev. W. W. Capes, Reader in 
Ancient History at Oxford. Feap. 8yo, with 3 Maps, 5s. (This day. 


ANNALS. Book VI. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by A. J. CouRcH, M.A., and W. J. 
Bropriss, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. (This day. 


WALLIS NASH. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations and Map, 7s 6d. 

“This unpretentious little volume is a bright and very clever record of @ 
journey which the author made to Oregon......which will tell any one who reads 
it a very great deal worth knowing about Oregon......-Altogether, he has written 
an interesting and amusing book." —Spectator. 


in ITALY. Books 21 and 22. 


By E. C. 


GRENVILLE MurgayY. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

‘These short essays are & mine of information as to the present condition 
and future prospects of political parties in France.,,...[t is at once extremely 
interesting and exceptionally instructive, on a subject on which few English 
people are well informed.”—Scotsman. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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CASSELL, 


NEW AND 


NEW WORK on GREZCE. 

Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN have the 
Jeasure to announce that they will PUBLISH, in a 
‘ew days, a NEW WORK on GREECE, containing an 

Account of the Establishment and the Present Condi- 
tion of the Hellenic Kingdom. 


GREECE: Political, Social, and Domestic.—Ready in 
a few days, demy 8vo, with Two Maps, 21s. 


NEW GREECE. By Lewis Sergeant. 
An Account of the Establishment and the Actual 
Condition of the Hellenic Kingdom, with a Con- 
sideration of the Responsibilities and Obligations 
of England, and her Interest in the further De- 
velopment of the Country. 


NEW GREECE. By Lewis Sergeant. 

‘Two main lines of argument suggest themselves. 
We may begin by reviewing the actual condition of 
the Greek Kingdom, noting the progress which it has 
effected since its foundation, and the position which 
it occupies, politically, financially, commercially, 
and otherwise, at the present time. In this way 
we shal] be able to assure ourselves, first, whether 
Greece has made the most of her opportunities, 
whet’ er she has fairly justified the hopes of her earlier 
friends, and proved her capacity for a higher mission ; 
and secondly, whether her failure or limited success 
is accounted for by circumstances independent of her 
own endeavours, and whether she could not have done 
more for herself and for Europe, if she had not been 
fettered by the obligations imposed upon her. And 
again, we may proceed from a knowledge of the ex- 
istence of these impediments to inquire into their 
nature and magnitude. We may ask how they origin- 
ally came into existence, and for what purpose they 
have been maintained ; and thus, after a brief re view 
of the last six decades of Greek history, we may find 
ourselves in a position to judge more dispassionately 
of the events and the duties of to-day.”"—Z.rtract from 
Preface. 


COMPLETION of the ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 
in ONE VOLUME, of 
Dr. 


FARRAR’S LIFE of CHRIST. 
With about 300 ILLUSTRATIONS. Coloured Map, 
and Steel Title, extra crown 4to, elegantly bound 
in cloth, gilt edges, 21s. 

The Illustrations of Places and Customs and Habits 
of the People are from Photographs, expressly to 
obtain which Mr. F. Mason Good visited the Holy 
Land. The Copies of Coins, Gems, and other Anti- 
quities are produced under the superintendence of the 
Rey. S. 8. Lewis, M.A., F.S.A. 


The LIBRARY EDITION of 
Dr. FARRAR’S LIFE of CHRIST, of 


which the TWENTY-THIRD EDITION is now ready, 
will be continued in print, so that it may be ob- 
tained of all the leading Booksellers. In 2 vols., 
cloth, 24s; elegantly bound in morocco, £2 2s. 


A NEW TESTAMENT COMMENT- 
ARY for ENGLISH READERS. Edited by C. J. 
ELLICOTT, D.D., Loxp BisHOP OF GLOUCESTER 
AND BRISTOL. 

Volume II., price 21s, contains :— 


The ACTS of the APOSTLES. By the Rev. 
E. H. PLumptre, D.D., Vicar of Bickley, Professor 
of Exegisis of the New Testament in King's 
College, London, 

ROMANS. By the Rev. W. Sanpay, M.A., 
D.D., Principal of Hatfield Hall, Durham. 

CORINTHIANS I. By the Rev. T. Teren- 
MOUTH SHORE, M.A., Incumbent of Berkeley 
Chapel, Mayfair, Hon. Chaplain to the Queen. 

CORINTHIANS II. By the Rev. E. H. 
PLuMPTRE, D.D. 


GALATIANS, By the Rov. W. Saxpay, M.A, 


FAMILIAR WILD FLOWERS. First 
Series. By F. E. Hutme,F.LS., F.S.A. Contain- 
ing 40 FULL-PAGE COLOURED PLATES, with De- 
scriptive Text, and a Concise Scientific Summary. 
spe g 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, in Cardboard Box, 

's 6d. 


The DOMESTIC DICTIONARY: an 
Encyclopedia for the Household. Furnishing In- 
formation on several Thousand subjects relating 
to the Wants and Requirements of Every-day 
Life. 1,280 pages, royal 8vo, half-roan, 15s, 


RUSSIA. By D. Mackenzie Wallace, 
M.A. Cheap Edition. 1 vol., 640 pages, demy 
8vo, with Coloured Maps, cloth, 10s 6d. 

ba LIBRARY EDITION is issued in 2 vols., price 
8. 


The GREAT THIRST-LAND. Cheap 
Edition. A Ride through Natal, Orange Free 
State, Transvaal, Kalahari. By PARKER GILMORE 
(“Ubique”). With a Map showing the Author's 
route, Extra crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 





PETTER, 
FORTHCOMING 


The ENGLISH ARMY: its Past His- 
tory, Present Condition, and Future Prospects. 
By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, Author of “ Memo- 
rials of Millbank,” &c. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


PLEASANT SPOTS around OXFORD. 
By ALFRED Rimmer. With 23 Full-Page and 
numerous other Original Wocd Engravings, extra 
feap. 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s. 


The FRENCH REVOLUTIONARY 
EPOCH. A History of France from the Beginning 
of the First Revolution to the End of the Second 
Empire. By HeNkI VAN LauN. 2 vols. demy 
8vo, 24s. 


The FAMILY PHYSICIAN: a Manual 
of Domestic Medicine. By PHYSICIANS and Sur- 
GEONS of the Principal London Hospitals. Royal 
8yo, price 21s. 


PICTURESQUE EUROPE. Vols. III. 
and IV. (Continental Portion.), with 13 exquisite 
Steel Plates, and nearly 200 Original Wood Engrav- 
ings in each Volume, cloth, £2 2s; best morocco, 
£5 5s each. 


OLD and NEW LONDON. Complete 
in Six Volumes, each containing about 200 Lllus- 
trations and Maps, price 9s each. Vols. I. and 
Il. are by WALTER THORNBURY, the remaining 
Vols. by EowARD WALFORD. 


SCIENCE for ALL. Vol. I. Edited 
by Dr. RoperT Browy, M.A., F.L.S., &c., assisted 
by Eminent Scientific Writers. Vol. I. contains 
about 350 Illustrations and Diagrams. Cloth, 9s. 


GREAT INDUSTRIES of GREAT 
BRITAIN. Vol. I. With about 130 Illustrations. 
Extra crown 4to, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The SEA: its Stirring Story of 
Adventure, Peril,and Heroism. By F. WHYMPER. 
Vol. I., with upwards of 100 Original Illustrations. 
Cloth, 7s 6d. 


The MAGAZINE of ART. Vol. IL 
With an Etching for Frontispiece, and about 200 
Illustrations. Extra crown 4to, cloth, bevelled, 
boards, gilt edges, 7s 6d. 


RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, CASSELL’S 
HISTORY of. Vol.I. By the Author of ‘ Cas- 
sell's History of the Franco-German War.” With 
about 300 Illustrations, cloth, 9s. 


CASSELL’S NEW NATURAL HIS- 
TORY. Vol. IL. Edited by Professor P. MARTIN 
DuUNCAN, M.B., F.R.S., assisted by Eminent Scien- 
tific Writers. lllustrated throughout, cloth, 9s. 


The LIBRARY of ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. Vol. III1.—ENGLISH PLAYS. 
By Professor HENRY MORLEY. Illustrated 
throughout with Engravings from Original MSS., 
&c. Extra crown 4to, cloth, lls 6d. 


’ 
CASSELL’S HOUSEHOLD GUIDE. 
New and Revised Edition, with Illustrations on 
nearly every page, and Coloured Plates. Complete 

in 4 vols., cloth, 6s each. 


The COUNTRIES of the WORLD. 
Vol. Il. By RoBert Brown, M.A., F.R.GS., &c. 
Vol. II. contains 130 Lllustrations and Maps. 
Extra crown 4to, cloth, 7s 6d. 


CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE for 
1878. With upwards of 250 Original Contribu- 
tions, and 300 Illustrations. Cloth, 9s. 


The QUIVER VOLUME for 1878. 


With about 250 Original Contributions, and 100 
Full-page Illustrations. Cloth, 7s 6d. 


The STOCK EXCHANGE YEAR- 
BOOK for 1879. By THOMAS SKINNER. Origin, 
History, and Present Position of each of the Joint- 
Stock Companies and Public Securities known to 
the Markets of the United Kingdom. Fifth Year 
of Issue. Cloth, 5s. 


The EDUCATIONAL YEAR-BOOK for 
1879. A Reliable and Trustworthy Guide to the 
Educational Facilities afforded by the Various 
os of Schools in this Country. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 











rl 


& GALPIN’s 


VOLUMES. 


A HANDBOOK of NURSING for 
aos ey > HOSPITAL. By CAROL, 
. Woop. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth gi 
3s 6d. SAP. Svo, cloth gilt, gilt edges 


The DISEASES of WOMEN: 


Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment. Byg NDON 
PHYSICIAN. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, Pd 


The LANDED INTEREST and the 


DECISIVE EVENTS in UNIVERSar, 
HISTORY. By THOMAS ARCHER. With 1g 
original Illustrations, printed separately. Extps 
fcap. 4to, cloth gilt, 5s. “ y 


NEW VOLUMES for HOUSEHOLD READING. 
(Uniform with “ Peggy, and other Tales,” by Florencs 
Montgomery.) 7m 
The MAGIC FLOWER-POT, ay 
other Stories. 


By EDWARD GARRETT. 
8yo, cloth gilt, 5s. Crowa 


MY GUARDIAN. By Ada Cambri 
Library Edition, with Full-page Illustrationg 
Frank Dicksee. (Reprinted, with Additions, from 
og ay Family Magazine.) Crown 8yo, cloth 
gilt, 6s. 


PALISSY the POTTER. 
HENRY MORLEY. New Library Edition, with Full- 
page Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


PEGGY, and other Tales. By Florence 


MONTGOMERY, New Library dition, cloth 
lettered, 5s. 
NESTLETON MAGNA: a Story of 


Yorkshire Methodism. By the Rev. J. Jacxsoy 
Wray. Tenth Thousand, cloth, 3s 6d; cloth 
gilt, 5s. 


The LIFE of the WORLD to COME, 
and other Sabjects. By the Rev. T. Ta1gyuoura 
SHorr, M.A., Incumbent of Berkeley Chapel, 
Mayfair, Hon. Chaplain to the Queen. Third 
Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

*.* A Fourth Edition of “Some Difficulties of 

Belief,” by the same Author, now ready, price 6s. 


The ENGLISH BIBLE, HISTORY of 
the. By the Rev. W. F. Mouton, M.A, DD. 
Reprinted, with Additions and Corrections, from 
“The Bible Educator.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 


SOME PRESENT DANGERS of the 
CHURCH of ENGLAND. By O. J. Etuiort, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


FLOWERS from the GARDEN of 
GOD: a Book for Children. By the Rev. GosDos 
CALTHROP, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 23 6d. 


The REPORTS ADOPTED by the 
LAMBETH CONFERENCE, with the Letter from 
the Bishops. Published under the Authority of 
his Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBUBY. 
Is. 


’ 
The BISHOP of PENNSYLVANIAS 
SERMON, preached in St. Pau!'s Cathedral at the 
conclusion of the Lambeth Conference, 
lished under authority. Price 6d. 


SHALL WE KNOW ONE ANOTHER? 
By the Rev. Canon Ryie, M.A. New and Ea- 
larged Edition. Cloth, gilt edges, Is. 


The VOICE of TIME. By John Stroud. 
New and Enlarged Edition. Oloth, gilt edges, 1s. 


LITTLE FOLKS CHRISTMAS 
VOLUME. Vol. VIII. (Ready in November) 
Containing Coloured Frontispiece, and nearly 500 
Pictures. Coloured boards, 3s 6d; cloth elegant, 
gilt edges, 53. 


ODD FOLKS at HOME. By C.L. 
MATéAUX, Author of “Home Chat,” &c. With 
nearly 150 Lllustrations. Cloth gilt, 5s. 


WEE WILLIE WINKIE: the Story 
of a Boy who was Found. By O. L. MaTéavk. 
Illustrated throughout. Cloth, gilt edges, 2s 64. 


BRIGHT SUNDAYS. With nearly 100 


Full-page Illustrations. Oloth, gilt edges, 


A Complete List of Messrs. CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN’S New and F. orthcoming Books will be forwarded 


post free, on application to 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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